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the  best  room  of  a  farmhouse  on 
the  skirts  of  a  village  in  the  hills 
^  H  Northern  Massachusetts  there 

K  mBK  y  sat  one  morning  in  August  three 

4  ^  people  who  were  not  strangers  to 

house,  but  who  had  apparently 
assembled  in  the  parlour  as  the 
accord  with  an  un- 
^  accustomed  finery  in  their  dress. 

One  was  an  elderly  woman,  with 
a  pliin  honest  face,  as  kindly  in  ex- 
ly  pression  as  she  could  be  perfectly  sure 
she  felt,  and  no  more ;  she  rocked  her- 
self  softly  in  the  haircloth  arm-chair,  and 
^  addressed  as  “father”  the  old  man  who 
sat  at  one  end  of  the  table  between  the  windows,  and 
drubbed  noiselessly  upon  it  wiih  his  stubbed  fingers, 
while  his  lips,  puckered  to  a  whistle,  emitted  no  sound. 
His  face  had  that  distinctly  fresh-shaven  effect  which 
once  a  week  is  the  advantage  of  shaving  no  oftener ; 
here  and  there,  in  the  deeper  wrinkles,  a  frosty  stubble 
had  escaped  the  razor.  He  wore  an  old-fashioned 
low  black  satin  stock,  over  the  top  of  which  the  linen 
of  his  unstarched  collar  contrived  with  difficulty  to 
make  itself  seen  ;  his  high-crowned  lead-coloured  straw 
hat  lay  on  the  table  before^im.  At  the  other  end  of 
the  table  sat  a  young  girl,  who  leaned  upon  it  with  one 
arm,  propping  her  averted  face  on  her  hand.  The 
window  was  open  beside  her,  and  she  was  staring  out 
upon  the  door-yard,  where  the  hens  were  burrowing 
for  C(X>lness  in  the  soft  earth  under  the  lilac  bushes  ; 
from  time  to  time  she  put  her  handkerchief  to  her 
eyes.  ^ 

“  I  don’t  like  this  part  of  it,  father,”  said  the  elderly 
woman — “  Lyddy’s  seeming  to  feel  about  it  the  way  she 
does  right  at  the  last  moment,  as  you  may  say.”  The 
old  man  made  a  noise  in  his  throat  as  if  he  might  speak, 
but  he  only  unpuckered  his  mouth,  and  stayed  his 
fingers,  while  the  other  continued — “  I  don’t  want  her 
to  go  now  no  more  than  ever  I  did.  I  aint  one  to 
think  that  eatin’  up  everything  on  your  plate  keeps  it 
from  wastin’,  and  I  never  was  ;  and  I  say  that  even  if 
you  couldn’t  get  the  money  back,  it  would  cost  no 
more  to  have  her  stay  than  to  have  her  go.” 

“  I  don’t  suppose,”  said  the  old  man  in  a  high,  husky 
treble,  “  but  what  I  could  get  some  of  it  back  from  the 
captain  ;  maybe  all.  He  didn’t  seem  anyways  graspin’. 
I  don’t  want  Lyddy  should  feel,  any  more  than  you  do. 


Maria,  that  we’re  glad  to  have  her  go.  But  what  I  look 
at  is  this  ;  as  long  as  she  has  this  idea — well,  it’s  like 
this — I  d’  know  as  I  can  express  it  either.” 

He  relapsed  into  the  comfort  people  find  in  giving  up 
a  difficult  thing. 

“  Oh,  I  know !”  returned  the  woman.  “  I  under¬ 
stand  it’s  an  opportunity ;  you  might  call  it  a  leadin’, 
almost,  that  it  would  be  flyin’  in  the  face  of  Providence 
to  refuse.  I  presume  her  gifts  were  given  her  for 
improvement,  and  it  would  be  the  same  as  buryin’  them 
in  the  ground  for  her  to  stay  up  here.  But  I  do  say 
that  I  want  Lyddy  should  feel  just  to  about  goin*,  or  not 
go  at  all.  It  aint  like  goin’  among  strangers,  though, 
if  it  is  in  a  strange  land.  They’re  her  father’s  own  kin, 
and  if  they’re  anyways  like  him  they’re  -wirm-hearted 
enough,  if  that’s  all  you  want.  I  guess  they’ll  do  what’s 
right  by  Lyddy  Wiun  she  gets  there.  And  I  try  to  look 
at  it  in  this  way ;  that  long  before  that  maple  by  the 
gate  is  red  she’ll  be  with  her  father’s  own  sister ;  and  I 
for  one  don’t  mean  to  let  it  worry  me.” 

She  made  search  for  her  handkerchief,  and  wiped 
away  the  tears  that  fell  down  her  cheeks. 

“  Yes,”  returned  the  old  man  ;  “  and  before  the  leaves 
are  on  the  ground  we  shall  more’n  have  got  our  first 
letter  from  her.  I  declare  for’t,”  he  added  after  a 
tremulous  pause,  “  I  was  goin’  to  say  how  Lyddy  would 
enjoy  readin’  it  to  us  !  I  don’t  seem  to  get  it  rightly 
into  my  head  that  she’s  goin’  away." 

“  It  aint  as  if  Lyddy  was  leavin’  any  life  behind  her 
that’s  over  and  above  pleasant,”  resumed  the  woman. 
“  She’s  a  good  girl,  and  I  never  want  to  see  a  more 
UDComplainin’ ;  but  I  know  it’s  duller  and  duller  here 
all  the  while  for  her,  with  us  two  old  folks,  and  no 
young  company,  and  I  d’  know  as  it’s  been  any  better 
the  two  winters  she’s  taught  in  the  Mill  Village.  That’s 
what  reconciles  me,  on  Lyddy’s  account,  as  much  as 
anything.  I  ain’t  one  to  set  much  store  on  worldly 
ambidon,  and  I  never  was  ;  and  I  d’know  as  I  care  for 
Lyddy’s  advancement,  as  you  may  call  it.  I  believe 
that  as  far  forth  as  true  happiness  goes  she’d  be  as  well 
off  here  as  there.  But  1  don’t  say  but  what  she  would 
be  more  satisfied  in  the  end,  and  as  long  as  you  can’t 
have  happiness  in  this  world,  I  say  you’d  better  have 
satisfaaion.  Is  that  Josiah  Whitman’s  hearse  goin’ 
past  ?”  she  asked,  rising  from  her  chair,  and  craning 
forward  to  bring  her  eyes  on  a  level  with  tr  e  window, 
while  she  suspended  the  agitation  of  the  palm-leaf  fan 
which  she  had  not  ceased  to  ply  during  her  talk ;  she 
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remained  a  moment  with  the  quiescent  fan  pressed 
against  her  bosom,  and  then  she  stepped  out  of  the  door, 
and  down  the  walk  to  the  gate.  Josiah  i”  she  called, 
while  the  old  man  looked  and  listened  at  the  window. 
“  Who  you  been  buryin’  ?” 

The  man  halted  his  hearse,  and  answered  briefly — 

“  Mirandy  Holcomb.” 

“Why,  I  thought  the  funeral  wa’n’t  to  be  till  to¬ 
morrow  !  Well,  I  declare,”  said  the  woman  as  she  re¬ 
entered  the  room  and  sat  down  again  in  her  rocking- 
chair,  “  I  didn’t  ask  him  whether  it  was  Mr.  Goodlow 
or  Mr.  Baldwin  preached  the  sermon.  I  was  so  put 
out  bearin’  it  was  Mirandy,  you  might  say  I  forgot  to 
ask  him  anything.  Mirandy  was  always  a  well  woman 
till  they  moved  down  to  the  Mill  Village  and  began 
takin’  the  hands  to  board — so  many  of  ’em.  When  I 
think  of  Lyddy’s  teachin’  there  another  winter — well, 
I  could  almost  rejoice  that  she  was  goin’  away.  She 
aint  a  mite  too  strong  as  it  is.” 

Here  the  woman  paused,  and  the  old  man  struck  in 
with  his  quaint  treble  while  she  fanned  herself  in 
silence — 

“  I  do  suppose  the  voyage  is  goin’  to  be  everything 
tor  her  health.  She’ll  be  from  a  month  to  six  weeks 
gettin’  to  Try-East,  and  that’ll  be  a  complete  change  of 
air,  Mr.  Goodlow  says.  And  she  won’t  have  a  care  on 
her  mind  the  whole  way  out.  It’ll  be  a  season  of  rest 
and  quiet.  I  did  wish,  Just  for  the  joke  of  the  thing, 
as  you  may  say,  that  the  ship  had  been  goin’  straight  to 
Venus,  and  Lyddy  could  ’a’  walked  right  in  on  ’em  at 
breakfast  some  morning.  I  should  liked  it  to  been  a 
surprise.  But  there  wa’n’t  any  ship  at  Boston  loadin’ 
for  Venus,  and  they  didn’t  much  believe  I’d  find  one  at 
New  York.  So  I  just  took  up  with  the  captain  of  the 
Aroostook’s  offer.  He  says  she  can  telegraph  to  her 
folks  at  Venus  as  soon  as  she  gets  to  Try-East,  and 
she’s  welcome  to  stay  on  the  ship  till  they  come  for  her. 
I  didn’t  think  of  their  havin’  our  mod’n  improvements 
out  there ;  but  he  says  they  have  telegraphs  and  rail¬ 
roads  every wheres,  the  same  as  we  do,  and  they’re  real 
kind  and  polite  when  you  get  used  to  ’em*  The  captain, 
he’s  as  nice  a  man  as  I  ever  see.  His  wife’s  been  two 
or  three  voyages  with  him  in  the  Aroostook,  and  he’ll 
know  just  how  to  have  Lyddy’s  comfort  looked  after. 
He  showed  me  the  state-room  she’s  goin’  to  have. 
Well,  it  aint  over  and  above  large,  but  it’s  pretty  as  a 
pink  i  all  clean  white  paint,  with  a  solid  mahogany  edge 
to  the  berth,  and  a  mahogany-framed  lookin’-glass  on 
one  side,  and  little  winders  at  the  top,  and  white  lace 
curtains  to  the  bed.  He  says  he  had  it  fixed  up  for  his 
wife,  and  he  lets  Lyddy  have  it  all  for  her  own.  She 
can  set  there  and  do  her  mendin’  when  she  don’t  feel 


like  cornin’  into  the  cabin.  The  cabin — well,  I  wish 
you  could  see  that  cabin,  Maria !  The  first  mate  is  a 
fine-appearing  man,  too.  Some  of  the  sailors  looked 
pretty  rough,  but  I  guess  it  was  as  much  their  clothes 
as  anything ;  and  I  d’  know  as  Lyddy ’d  have  a  great  deal 
to  do  with  them,  any  way.” 

The  old  man’s  treble  ceased,  and  at  the  same  moment 
the  shrilling  of  a  locust  in  one  of  the  door-yard  maples 
died  away ;  both  voices,  arid,  nasal,  and  high,  lapsed 
as  one  into  a  common  silence. 

The  woman  stirred  impatiently  in  her  chair,  as  if 
both  voices  had  been  repeating  something  heard  many 
times  before.  They  seemed  to  renew  her  discontent. 
“  Yes,  I  know ;  I  know  all  that,  father.  But  it  aint 
the  mahogany  I  think  of.  It’s  the  child’s  gettin’  there  • 
safe  and  well.” 

“  Well,”  said  the  old  man,  “  I  asked  the  captain 
about  the  sea-sickness,  and  he  says  she  aint  nigh  so 
likely  to  be  sick  as  she  would  on  the  steamer ;  the 
motion’s  more  regular,  and  she  won’t  have  the  smell 
of  the  machinery.  That’s  what  he  said.  And  he  said 
the  sea-sickness  would  do  her  good,  any  way.  I’m 
sure  I  don’t  want  her  to  be  sick  any  more  than  you  do, 
Maria.”  He  added  this  like  one  who  has  been  un¬ 
justly  put  upon  his  defence. 

They  now  both  remained  silent,  the  woman  rocking 
herself  and  fanning,  and  the  old  man  holding  his 
fingers  suspended  from  their  drubbing  upon  the  table, 
and  looking  miserably  from  the  woman  in  the  rocking- 
chair  to  the  girl  at  the  window,  as  if  a  strict  inquiry 
into  the  present  situation  might  convict  him  of  it  in 
spite  of  his  innocence.  The  girl  still  sat  with  her  face 
turned  from  them,  and  still  from  time  to  time  she  put 
her  handkerchief  to  her  eyes  and  wiped  away  the  tears. 
The  locust  in  the  maple  began  again,  and  shrilled 
inexorably.  Suddenly  the  girl  leaped  to  her  feet. 

“  There’s  the  stage !”  she  cried,  with  a  tumult  in 
her  voice  and  manner,  and  a  kind  of  choking  sob.  She 
showed,  now  that  she  stood  upright,  the  slim  and 
elegant  shape  which  is  the  Divine  right  of  American 
girlhood,  clothed  with  the  stylishness  that  instinctive 
taste  may  evoke,  even  in  a  hill  town,  from  study  of 
paper  patterns.  Harper’s  Bazaar,  and  the  costume  of 
summer  boarders.  Her  dress  was  carried  with  spirit 
and  effect. 

“  Lydia  Blood !”  cried  the  other  woman,  springing 
responsively  to  her  feet  also,  and  starting  towards  the 
girl,  “  don’t  you  go  a  step  without  you  feel  just  like  it ! 
Take  off  your  things  this  minute  and  stay,  if  you 
wouldn’t  jus’  as  lives  go.  It’s  hard  enough  to  have 
you  go,  child,  without  seemin’  to  force  you  !” 

“  Oh,  Aunt  Maria,”  answered  the  girl  piteously,  “  it 
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almost  kills  me  to  go ;  but  Pm  doing  it,  not  you. 
I  know  how  you’d  like  to  have  me  stay.  But  don’t 
say  it  again,  or  I  couldn’t  bear  up  ;  and  I’m  going  now, 
if  I  have  to  be  carried.” 

The  old  man  had  risen  with  the  others ;  he  was 
shorter  than  either,  and  as  he  looked  at  them  he  seemed 
half-awed,  half-bewildered,  by  so  much  drama.  Yet 
it  was  comparatively  very  little.  The  girl  did  not  offer 
to  cast  herself  upon  her  aunt’s  neck,  and  her  aunt  did 
not  offer  her  an  embrace ;  it  was  only  their  hearts  that 
dung  together  as  they  simply  shook  hands  and  kissed 
each  other.  Lydia  whirled  away  for  her  last  look  at 
herself  in  the  glass  over  the  table,  and  her  aunt  tremu¬ 
lously  began  to  put  to  rights  some  slight  disorder  in 
the  girl’s  hat. 

“  Father,”  she  said  sharply,  “  are  Lyddy’s  things  all 
ready  there  by  the  door,so ’s  not  to  keep  Ezra  Perkins 
waitin’?  You  know  he  always  grumbles  so.  And 
then  he  gets  you  to  the  cars  so  that  you  have  to  wait 
half-an-hour  before  they  start.”  She  continued  to  pin 
and  pull  at  details  of  Lydia’s  dress,  to  which  she 
descended  from  her  hat.  “  It  sets  real  nice  on  you, 
Lyddy.  I  guess  you’ll  think  of  the  time  we  had  gettin’ 
it  made  up  when  you  wear  it  out  there.” 

Miss  Maria  Latham  laughed  nervously. 

With  a  harsh  banging  and  rattling,  a  yellow  Concord 
coach  drew  up  at  the  gate  where  Miss  Maria  had 
stopped  the  hearse.  The  driver  got  down,  and  with¬ 
out  a  word  put  Lydia’s  boxes  and  bags  into  the  boot, 
and  left  two  or  three  light  parcels  for  her  to  take  into 
the  coach  with  her. 

Miss  Latham  went  down  to  the  gate  with  her  father 
and  niece.  “  Take  the  back  seat,  father  !”  she  said, 
as  the  old  man  offered  to  take  the  middle  place.  “  Let 
them  that  come  later  have  what’s  left.  You’ll  come 
home  to-night,  father ;  I’ll  set  up  for  you.  Good-bye 
again,  Lyddy.”  She  did  not  kiss  the  girl  again,  or 
touch  her  hand.  Their  decent  and  sparing  adieux  had 
been  made  in  the  house.  As  Miss  Latham  returned  to 
the  door,  the  hens,  cowering  conscience-stricken  under 
the  lilacs,  sprang  up  at  sight  of  her  with  a  screech  of 
guilty  alarm,  and  flew  out  over  the  fence. 

“Well,  I  vow,”  soliloquised  Miss  Latham,  “from 
where  she  set  Lyddy  must  have  seen  them  pests  under 
the  lilacs  the  whole  time,  and  never  said  a  word.”  She 
pushed  the  loosened  soil  into  place  with  the  side  of  her 
ample  slipper,  and  then  went  into  the  house,  where  she 
kindled  a  Are  in  the  kitchen  stove  and  made  herself  a  cup 
of  Japan  tea — a  variety  of  the  herb  which  our  country 
people  prefer,  apparently  because  it  affords  the  same 
stimulus  with  none  of  the  pleasure  given  by  the  Chinese 
leaf. 


II. 

Lydia  and  her  grandfather  reached  Boston  at  four 
o’clock,  and  the  old  man  made  a  bargain,  as  he  fancied, 
with  an  expressman  to  carry  her  baggage  across  the 
city  to  the  wharf  at  which  the  Aroostook  lay.  The 
expressman  civilly  offered  to  take  their  small  parcels 
without  charge  and  deliver  them  with  the  trunk  and 
large  bag ;  but  as  he  could  not  check  them  all  her 
grandfather  judged  it  safest  not  to  part  with  them,  and 
he  and  Lydia  crowded  into  the  horse-car  with  their 
arms  and  hands  full.  The  conductor  obliged  him  to 
give  up  the  largest  of  these  burdens,  and  hung  the  old- 
fashioned  oilcloth  sack  on  the  handle  of  the  brake 
behind,  where  Mr.  Latham  with  keen  anxiety,  and 
Lydia  with  shame,  watched  it  as  it  swayed  back  and 
forth  with  the  motion  of  the  car  and  threatened  to 
break  loose  from  its  handstraps  and  dash  its  bloated 
bulk  to  the  ground.  The  old  man  called  out  to  the 
conductor  to  be  sure  and  stop  in  ScoUay’s-square,  and 
the  people,  who  had  already  stared  uncomfortably  at 
Lydia's  bundles,  all  smiled.  Her  grandfather  was 
going  to  repeat  his  direction  as  the  conductor  made  no 
sign  of  having  heard  it,  when  his  neighbour  said 
kindly — 

“  The  car  always  stops  in  Scollay’s-square.” 

“  Then  why  couldn’t  he  say  so  ?”  retorted  the  old 
man  in  his  high  nasal  key;  and  now  the  people 
laughed  outright.  He  had  the  nervous  restlessness  of 
age  when  out  of  its  wonted  place ;  he  could  not  remain 
quiet  in  the  car  for  counting  and  securing  his  parcels. 
When  they  reached  Scollay’s-square,  and  were  to 
change  cars,  he  ran  to  the  car  they  were  to  take, 
though  there  was  abundant  time,  and  sat  down  breath¬ 
less  from  his  effort.  He  was  eager  then  that  they 
should  not  be  carried  too  far,  and  was  constantly 
turning  to  look  out  of  the  window  to  ascertain  their 
whereabouts.  His  vigilance  ended  in  their  getting 
aboard  the  East  Boston  ferryboat  in  the  car,  and  hardly 
getting  ashore  before  the  boat  started.  They  now 
gathered  up  their  burdens  once  more  and  walked 
towards  the  wharf  they  were  seeking  past  those  squalid 
streets  which  open  upon  the  docks.  At  the  corners 
they  entangled  themselves  in  knots  of  truck-teams,  and 
hucksters’  waggons,  and  horse-cars  ;  once  they  brought 
the  traffic  of  the  neighbourhood  to  a  standstill  by  the 
thoroughness  of  their  inability  and  bewilderment.  They 
wandered  down  the  wrong  wharf  amidst  the  slime  cast 
up  by  the  fishing  craft  moored  in  the  dock  below,  and 
made  their  way  over  heaps  of  chains  and  cordage,  and 
through  the  handcarts  pushed  hither  and  thither  with 
their  loads  of  fish,  and  so  struggled  back  to  the  avenue 
which  ran  along  the  top  of  all  the  wharves.  The 
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water  of  the  docks  was  of  a  livid  turbidity,  which 
teemed  with  the  gelatinous  globes  of  the  sun-Hsh,  and 
people  were  rowing  about  there  in  pleasure-boats,  and 
sailors  on  floats  were  painting  the  hulls  of  the  black  ships. 
The  faces  of  the  men  they  met  were  red  and  sun¬ 
burned  mostly — not  with  the  sunburn  of  the  fields,  but 
of  the  sea ;  these  men  lurched  in  their  gait  with  an 
uncouth  heaviness,  yet  gave  them  way  kindly  enough  ; 
but  certain  dull-eyed,  frouzy-headed  women  seemed  to 
push  purposely  against  her  grandfather,  and  one  of 
them  swore  at  Lydia  for  taking  up  all  the  sidewalk 
with  her  bundles.  There  were  such  dull  eyes  and  slat¬ 
tern  heads  at  the  open  windows  of  the  shabby  houses  ; 
and  there  were  gaunt,  bold-faced  young  girls  who 
strolled  up  and  down  the  pavements,  bonnetless  and 
hatless,  and  chatted  into  the  windows,  and  joked  with 
other  such  girls  whom  they  met.  Suddenly  a  wild 
outcry  rose  from  the  swarming  children  up  one  of  the 
intersecting  streets,  where  a  woman  was  beating  a 
small  boy  over  the  head  with  a  heavy  stick ;  the  boy 
fell  howling  and  writhing  to  the  ground,  and  the  cruel 
blows  still  rained  upon  him  till  another  woman  darted 
from  an  open  door  and  caught  the  child  up  with  one 
hand  and  with  the  other  wrenched  the  stick  away  and 
flung  it  into  the  street.  No  words  passed,  and  there 
was  nothing  to  show  whose  child  the  victim  was  ;  the 
first  woman  walked  off,  and  while  the  boy  rubbed  his 
head  and  arms,  and  screamed  with  the  pain,  the  other 
children,  whose  sports  had  been  scarcely  interrupted, 
were  shouting  and  laughing  all  about  him  again. 

“  Grandfather,”  said  Lydia  faintly,  “  let  us  go  down 
here  and  rest  a  moment  in  the  shade.  I’m  almost 
worn  out.”  She  pointed  to  the  open  and  quiet  space 
at  the  side  of  the  lofty  granite  warehouse  which  they 
had  reached. 

“  Well,  I  guess  I’ll  set  dovi  n  a  minute  too,”  said 
her  grandfather.  “  Lyddy,”  he  added,  as  they  released 
their  aching  arms  from  their  bags  and  bundles,  and 
sank  upon  the  broad  threshold  of  a  door  which  seemed 
to  have  been  shut  ever  since  the  decay  of  the  India 
trade,  “  I  don’t  believe  but  what  it  would  have  been 
about  as  cheap  in  the  end  to  have  come  down  in  a 
hack.  But  I  acted  for  what  I  thought  was  the  best. 
I  supposed  we’d  been  there  before  now,  and  the  idea 
of  givin’  a  dollar  for  ridin’  about  ten  minutes  did  seem 
sinful.  I  aint  noways  afraid  the  ship  will  sail  without 
you.  Don’t  you  fret  any.  I  don’t  seem  to  know 
tightly  just  where  I  am,  but  after  we’ve  rested  a  spell 
I’ll  leave  you  here,  and  inquire  round.  It’s  a  real 
quiet  place,  and  I  guess  your  things  will  be  safe.” 

He  took  off  his  straw  hat  and  fanned  his  face  with 
it,  while  Lydia  leaned  her  head  against  the  door-frame 


and  closed  her  eyes.  Presently  she  heard  the  tramping 
of  feet  going  by,  but  she  did  not  open  her  eyes  till  the 
feet  paused  in  a  hesitating  way,  and  a  voice  asked  her 
grandfather  in  the  firm,  neat  tone  which  she  had  heard 
summer  boarders  from  Boston  use,  “  Is  the  young  lady 
ill  ?”  She  now  looked  up,  and  blushed  like  fire  to  see 
two  handsome  young  men  regarding  her  with  frank 
compassion. 

”  No,”  said  her  grandfather ;  “  a  little  beat  out» 
that’s  all.  We’ve  been  trying  to  find  Lucas  Wharf, 
and  we  don’t  seem  somehow  just  to  hit  on  it.” 

“  This  is  Lucas  Wharf,”  said  the  young  man.  He 
made  an  instinctive  gesture  of  salutation  towards  his 
hat,  with  the  hand  in  which  he  held  a  cigar ;  he  put 
the  cigar  into  his  mouth  as  he  turned  from  them,  and 
the  smoke  drifted  fragrantly  back  to  Lydia  as  he 
tramped  steadily  and  strongly  on  down  the  wharf, 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  his  companion. 

“Well  I  declare  for’t,  so  it  is,”  said  her  grand¬ 
father,  getting  stiffly  to  his  feet,  and  retiring  a  few 
paces  to  gain  a  view  of  the  building  at  the  base  of 
which  they  had  been  sitting.  “  Why,  I  might  known  it 
by  this  buildin’ !  But  where’s  the  Aroostook,  if  this  is 
Lucas  Wharf  ?”  He  looked  wistfully  in  the  direction 
the  young  men  had  taken ,  but  they  were  already  too  far 
to  call  after. 

“  Grandfather,”  said  the  girl,  “  do  I  look  pale  ?” 

“  Well,  you  don’t  now,”  answered  the  old  man 
simply.  “  You’ve  got  a  good  colour  now.” 

“  What  right  had  he,”  she  demanded,  “  to  speak  to 
you  about  me  ?” 

“Id’  know  but  what  you  did  look  rather  pale,  as 
you  set  there  with  your  head  leaned  back.  I  d’  know 
as  I  noticed  much.” 

“  He  took  us  for  two  beggars — two  tramps  !”  she 
exclaimed,  “  sitting  here  with  our  bundles  scattered 
about  us !  ’ 

The  old  man  did  not  respond  to  this  conjecture ;  it 
probably  involved  matters  beyond  his  emotional  reach, 
though  he  might  have  understood  them  when  he  was 
younger.  He  stood  a  moment  with  his  mouth  puckered 
to  a  whistle,  but  made  no  sound,  and  retired  a  step  or 
two  farther  from  the  building  and  looked  up  at  it  again. 
Then  he  went  towards  the  dock  and  looked  down  into 
its  turbid  waters,  and  returned  again  with  a  face  of 
hopeless  perplexity.  “  This  is  Lucas  Wharf  and  no 
mistake,”  he  said.  “  I  know  the  place  first-rate  now. 
But  what  I  can’t  ntake  out  is,  what’s  got  the  Aroos¬ 
took.” 

A  man  turned  the  corner  of  the  warehouse  from  the 
street  above,  and  came  briskly  down  towards  them,  with 
his  hat  off,  and  rubbing  his  head  and  face  with  a 
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drcolar  applicadoa  of  a  red  silk  handkerchief.  He 
was  dressed  in  a  suit  of  bine  flannel,  very  neat  and 
shapely,  and  across  his  ample  waistcoat  stretched  a  gold 
watch-chain ;  in  his  left  hand  he  carried  a  white 
Panama  hat.  He  was  short  and  stout ;  his  round 
florid  face  was  full  of  a  sort  of  prompt  kindness ;  his 
small  blue  eyes  twinkled  under  shaggy  brows  whose 
sandy  colour  had  not  yet  taken  the  grizzled  tone  of  his 
close-clipped  hair  and  beard.  From  his  clean  wrist¬ 
bands  his  hands  came  out,  plump  and  large  j  stiff,  wiry 
hairs  stood  up  on  their  backs,  and  under  these  various 
designs  in  tattooing  showed  thdr  purple. 

Lydia’s  grandfather  stepped  out  to  meet  and  halt  this 
stranger  as  he  drew  near,  glancing  quickly  from  the 
girl  to  the  old  man,  and  then  at  their  bundles.  **  Can 
you  tell  me  where  a  ship  named  the  Aroostook  is,  that 
was  la^n’  at  this  wharf — Lucas  Wharf— a  fortnight 
ago,  and  better  ?” 

Well,  I  guess  I  can,  Mr.  Latham,”  answered  the 
stranger  with  a  quizzical  smile,  offering  one  of  his 
stout  hands  to  Lydia’s  grandfather.  **  Tou  don’t  seem 
to  remember  your  friends  very  well,  do  you  ?” 

The  old  man  gave  a  kind  of  crow  expressive  of  an 
otherwise  unutterable  relief  and  comfort.  **  Well,  if  it 
aint  Captain  Jenness  !  I  been  so  turned  about,  I  declare 
for’t,  I  don’t  believe  I’d  ever  known  you  if  you  hadn’t 
spoke  up.  Lyddy,”  he  cried  with  a  childlike  joy, 

this  is  Captrin  Jenness  !” 

Captain  Jenness  having  put  on  his  hat  changed 
Mr.  Latham’s  hand  into  his  left,  while  he  stretched  his 
great  right  across  it  and  took  Lydia’s  long,  slim  hand 
in  its  grasp,  and  looked  keenly  into  her  face.  **  Glad 
to  see  you,  glad  to  see  you.  Miss  Blood.  (Tou  see 
I’ve  got  your  name  down  on  my  papers.)  Hope  you’re 
well.  Ever  been  a  sea-voyage  before  ?  Little  home¬ 
sick,  eh  ?”  he  asked,  as  she  put  her  handkerchief  to 
her  eyes.  He  kept  pressing  Lydia’s  hand  in  the  friend¬ 
liest  way.  “Well,  that’s  natural.  And  you’re  ex- 
dted ;  that’s  natural  too.  But  we’re  not  going  to 
have  any  homesickness  on  the  Aroostook,  because 
we’re  going  to  make  her  home  to  you.”  At  this  speech 
all  the  girl’s  gathering  forlonmess  broke  in  a  sob. 
“  That’s  right !”  srid  Captain  Jenness.  “  Bless  yon. 
I’ve  got  a  girl  just  about  your  age  up  at  Deer  Isle 
myself!”  He  dropped  her  hand,  and  pot  his  arm 
across  her  shoulders.  “  Good  land,  I  know  what  girls 
are,  I  hope  I  These  your  things  ?”  He  caught  up  the 
greater  part  of  them  into  his  capacious  hands  and 
started  off  down  the  wharf,  talking  back  at  Lydia  and 
her  grandfather,  as  they  followed  him  with  the  light 
parcels  he  had  left  them.  “  I  hauled  away  from  the 
wharf  as  soon  as  I’d  stowed  my  cargo,  and  Fm  at 


anchor  out  there  in  the  stream  now,  waiting  till  I  can 
finish  op  a  few  matters  of  business  with  the  agents  and 
get  my  passengers  on  board.  When  you  get  used  to 
the  strangeness,”  he  said  to  Lydia,  “  you  won’t  be  a 
bit  lonesome.  Bless  your  heart  I  My  wife’s  been  with 
me  many  a  voyage,  and  the  last  time  I  was  out  to 
Messina  I  had  both  my  daughters.” 

At  the  end  of  the  wharf  Captain  Jenness  stopped, 
and  suddenly  calling  out,  “  Here  I”  began  to  hurl 
Lydia’s  things  apparently  into  the  water.  But  when 
she  reached  the  same  point  she  found  they  had  all  been 
caught,  and  deposited  in  a  neat  pile  in  a  boat  which  lay 
below,  where  two  sailors  stood  waiting  the  captain’s 
further  orders.  He  keenly  measured  the  distance  to 
the  boat  with  his  eye,  and  then  he  bade  the  men  work 
round  outside  a  schooner  which  lay  near  ;  and  jumping 
on  board  this  vessel,  he  helped  Lydia  and  her  grand* 
father  down,  and  easily  transferred  them  to  the  small 
boat.  The  men  bent  to  their  oars,  and  pulled  swiftly 
out  towards  a  ship  that  lay  at  anchor  a  little  way  off. 
A  light  breeze  crept  along  the  water,  which  was  here 
blue  and  clear,  and  the  grateful  coolness  and  pleasant 
motion  brought  light  into  the  girl’s  cheeks  and  eyes. 
Without  knowing  it  she  smiled. 

“That’s  right!”  cried  Captain  Jenness,  who  had 
applauded  her  sob  in  the  same  terms.  “  Toull  like  it, 
first-rate.  Look  at  that  ship  !  That's  the  Aroostook. 
Is  she  a  beauty,  or  aint  she  ?” 

The  stately  vessel  stood  high  from  the  water,  for 
Captain  Jenness’s  cargo  was  light,  and  he  was  going 
out  chiefly  for  a  return  freight  of  fruit.  Some  of  the 
sharp  jibs  and  topsails  were  already  set,  and  cut  their 
white  outlines  keenly  agrinst  the  afternoon  blue  of  the 
summer  heaven ;  the  larger  sails  dripped,  half-furled, 
from  the  yards  stretching  across  the  yellow  masts  that 
sprang  so  far  aloft ;  the  hull  glistened  black  with  new 
print.  When  Lydia  mounted  to  the  deck  she  found  it 
as  clean  scrubbed  as  her  aunt’s  kitchen  floor.  Her 
glance  of  admiration  was  not  lost  upon  Captain  Jenness. 

“  Yes,  Miss  Blood,”  said  he,  “  one  difference  between 
an  American  ship  and  any  other  sort  is  dirt.  I  wish  I 
could  take  you  aboard  an  English  vessel,  so  you  could 
appreciate  the  Aroostook.  But  I  guess  you  don’t  need 
it,”  he  added,  with  a  proud  satisfaction  in  his  laugh. 
“  The  Aroostook  aint  in  order  yet ;  writ  till  we’ve 
been  a  few  days  at  sea.” 

The  captain  swept  the  deck  with  a  loving  glance.  It 
was  spacious  and  handsome,  with  a  stretch  of  some 
forty  or  fifty  feet  between  the  house  at  the  stem  and 
the  forecastle,  which  rose  considerably  higher ;  a  low 
bulwark  was  surmounted  by  a  heavy  rril  supported 
upon  turned  posts  painted  white.  Everything,  in  spite 
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‘  of  the  captain’s  boastful  detraction,  was  in  perfect  trim, 
at  least  to  landfolks’  eyes. 

“  Now  come  into  the  cabin,”  said  the  captain. 

He  gave  Lydia’s  traps,  as  he  called  them,  in  charge 
of  a  boy,  while  he  led  the  way  below  by  a  narrow  stair¬ 
way,  warning  Lydia  and  her  grandfather  to  look  out 
for  their  heads  as  they  followed. 

“  There !”  he  said  when'  they  had  safely  airived, 
inviting  their  inspection  of  the  place  with  a  general 
glance  of  his  own.” 

“  What  did  I  tell  you,  Lyddy  ?”  asked  her  grand¬ 
father,  with  simple  joy  in  the  splendours  about  them. 
“  Solid  mahogany  trimmin’s  everywhere.” 

There  was  also  a  great  deal  of  milk-white  paint,  with 
some  modest  touches  of  gilding  here  and  there.  The 
cabin  was  pleasantly  lit  by  the  long  low  windows  which 
its  roof  rose  just  high  enough  to  lift  above  the  deck,  and 
the  fresh  air  entered  with  the  slanting  sun.  Made  fast 
to  the  floor  was  a  heavy  table,  over  which  hung  from 
the  ceiling  a  swinging  shelf.  Around  the  little  saloon 
ran  lockers  cushioned  with  red  plush.  At  either  end 
were  four  or  five  narrow  doors,  which  gave  into  as 
many  tiny  state-rooms.  The  boy  came  with  Lydia’s 
things,  and  set  them  inside  one  of  these  doors ;  and 
when  he  came  out  again  the  captain  pushed  it  open  and 
called  them  in. 

“  Here,”  said  he — “  here’s  where  my  girls  made 
themselves  at  home  the  last  voyage,  and  I  expect  you’ll 
find  it  pretty  comfortable.  They  say  you  don’t  feel  the 
motion  so  much — /  don’t  know  anything  about  the 
motion — and  in  smooth  weather  you  can  have  that 
window  open  sometimes,  and  change  the  air.  It’s  light 
and  it’s  large.  Well,  I  had  it  fitted  up  for  my  wife  ; 
but  she’s  kind  of  on  now,  you  know,  and  she  don’t  feel 
much  like  going  any  more,  and  so  I  always  give  it  to 
my  nicest  passenger.” 

This  was  an  unmistakable  compliment,  and  Lydia 
blushed  to  the  captain’s  entire  content. 

“That’s  a  rug  she  hooked,”  he  continued,  touching 
with  his  toe  the  carpet,  rich  in  its  artless  domestic  dyes 
as  some  Persian  fabric,  that  lay  before  the  berth. 
“  These  gimcracks  belong  to  my  girls  ;  they  left  ’em.” 
He  pointed  to  various  slight  structures  of  cardboard 
worked  with  crewel  which  were  tacked  to  the  walls. 
“  Pretty  snug,  eh  ?” 

“  Yes,”  said  Lydia,  “  it’s  nicer  than  I  thought  it  could 
be,  even  after  what  grandfather  said.” 

“  Well,  that’s  right !”  exclaimed  the  captain.  “  I 
like  your  way  of  speaking  up.  I  wish  you  could  know 
my  girls.  How  old  are  you,  now  ?” 

“  I’m  nineteen,”  said  Lydia. 

“  Why,  you’re  just  between  my  girls !”  cried  the 
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captain.  “  Sally  is  twenty-one,  and  Persis  is  eighteen. 
Well,  now.  Miss  Blood,”  he  said,  as  they  returned  to 
the  cabin,  “  you  can’t  begin  to  make  yourself  at  home 
too  soon  for  me.  I  used  to  sail  to  Cadiz  and  Malaga 
a  good  deal;  and  when  I  went  to  see  any  of  them 
Spaniards  he’d  say,  ‘  This  house  is  yours.’  Well,  that’s 
what  I’d  say :  this  ship  is  yours  as  long  as  you  stay  in 
her.  Aud  I  mean  it,  and  that’s  more  than  they  did  !” 

Captain  Jenness  laughed  mightily,  took  some  of 
Lydia’s  fingers  in  his  left  hand  and  squeeezed  them, 
and  clapped  her  grandfather  on  the  shoulder  with  his 
right.  Then  he  slipped  his  hand  down  the  old  man’s 
bony  arm  to  the  elbow,  and  held  it,  while  he  dropped 
his  head  towards  Lydia,  and  said,  “  We  shall  be  glad 
to  have  him  stay  to  supper,  and  as  much  longer  as  he 
likes,  eh  ?” 

“  Oh  no !”  said  Lydia ;  “  grandfather  must  go  back 
on  the  six  o’clock  train ;  my  aunt  expects  him.” 

Her  voice  fell,  and  her  face  suddenly  clouded. 

“  Good  !”  cried  the  captain.  Then  he  pulled  out  his 
watch  and  held  it  as  far  away  as  the  chain  would  stretch, 
frowning  at  it  with  his  head  aslant.  “  Well,”  he  burst 
out,  “  he  hasn’t  got  any  too  much  time  on  his  hands.” 
The  old  man  gave  a  nervous  start,  and  the  girl  trembled. 
“  Hold  on !  Yes,  there’s  time ;  it’s  only  fifteen  minutes 
after  five.” 

“Oh,  but  we  were  more  than  half  an  hour  getting 
down  here,”  said  Lydia  anxiously.  “  And  grandfather 
doesn’t  know  the  way  back.  He’ll  be  sure  to  get  lost. 
I  loish  we’d  come  in  a  carriage.” 

“  Couldn’t  a’  kept  the  carriage  waitin’  on  expense, 
Lyddy,”  retorted  her  grandfather.  “  But  I  tell  you,” 
he  added  with  something  like  resolution,  “  if  I  could 
find  a  carriage  anywheres  near  that  wharf  I’d  take  it, 
just  as  sure!  I  wouldn’t  miss  that  train  for  more’n  half 
a  dollar.  It  would  cost  more  than  that  at  a  hotel  to¬ 
night,  let  alone  how  your  aunt  Maria ’d  feel.” 

“  Why,  look  here,”  said  Captain  Jenness,  naturally 
appealing  to  the  girl,  “  let  me  get  your  grandfather  back. 
I’ve  got  to  go  up  town  again,  any  way,  for  some  last 
things,  with  an  express  wagon,  and  we  can  ride  right 
to  the  depot  in  that.  Which  depot  is  it  ?” 

“  Lowell,”  said  the  old  man  eagerly. 

“  That’s  right,”  commented  the  captain.  “  Get  you 
there  in  plenty  of  time  if  we  don’t  lose  any  now.  And 
I’ll  tell  you  what,  my  little  girl,”  he  added,  turning  to 
Lydia,  “  if  it’ll  be  a  comfort  to  you  to  ride  up  with  us, 
and  see  your  grandfather  off”,  why  come  along !  My 
girls  went  with  ms  the  last  time  on  an  express 
waggon.” 

“  No,”  answered  Lydia.  “  I  want  to,  but  it  wouldn’t 
be  any  comfort.  I  thought  that  out  before  I  left 
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home,  and  I’m  going  to  say  good-bye  to  grandfather 
here.” 

“  First-rate  !”  said  Captain  Jenness,  bustling  towards 
the  gangway  so  as  to  leave  them  alone. 

A  sharp  cry  from  the  old  man  arrested  him. 

“  Lyddy !  where’s  your  trunks  ?” 

“  Why  !”  said  the  girl,  catching  her  breath  in  dismay, 
“  where  can  they  be  ?  I  forgot  all  about  them.” 

“  I  got  the  checks  fast  enough,”  said  the  old  man, 
“and  I  shan’t  give  ’em  up  without  I  get  the  trunks. 
They’d  ought  to  had  ’em  down  here  long  ago ;  and 
now  if  I’ve  got  to  pester  round  after  ’em  I’m  sure  to 
miss  the  train.” 

“  What  shall  we  do  ?”  asked  Lydia. 

Let’s  see  your  checks,”  said  the  captain,  with  an 
apparent  ease  of  mind  that  reassured  her.  When  her 
grandfather  had  brought  them  with  difficulty  from  the 
pocket  visited  last  in  the  order  of  his  search,  and  laid 
them  in  the  captain’s  waiting  palm,  the  latter  endeavoured 
to  get  them  in  focus.  “  What  does  it  say  on  ’em  ?”  he 
asked,  handing  them  to  Lydia.  “My  e)es  never  did 
amount  to  anything  on  shore.”  She  read  aloud  the 
name  of  the  express  stamped  on  them.  The  captain 
gathered  them  back  into  his  hand  and  slipped  them  into 
his  pocket  with  a  nod  and  wink  full  of  comfort.  “  I’ll 
see  to  it,”  he  said.  “  At  any  rate,  this  ship  aint  a-going 
to  sail  without  them,  if  she  waits  a  week.  Now  then, 
Mr.  Latham !” 

The  old  man,  who  waited,  when  not  directly  ad¬ 
dressed  or  concerned,  in  a  sort  of  blank  patience, 
suddenly  started  out  of  his  daze,  and  following  the 
captain  too  alertly  up  the  gangway  stairs  drove  his  hat 
against  the  hatch  with  a  force  that  sent  him  back  into 
Lydia’s  arms. 

“  Oh,  grandfather,  are  you  hurt  ?”  she  piteously 
asked,  trying  to  pull  up  the  hat  that  was  jammed  down 
over  his  forehead. 

“  Not  a  bit !  But  I  guess  my  hat’s  about  done  for — 
without  I  can  get  it  pressed  over ;  and  I  d’  know  as  this 
kind  of  straw  doos  press.” 

“  First-rate  !”  called  the  captmn  from  above.  “  Never 
mind  the  hat.’’ 

But  the  girl  continued  fondly  trying  to  re-shape  it, 
while  the  old  man  fidgeted  anxiously,  and  protested  that 
he  would  be  sure  to  be  left.  It  was  like  a  half-shut 
accordion  when  she  took  it  from  his  head  ;  when  she  put 
t  back  it  was  like  an  accordion  pulled  out. 

“  All  ready  !”  shouted  Captain  Jenness  from  the  gap 
in  the  bulwark,  where  he  stood  waiting  to  descend  into 
the  small  boat. 

The  old  man  ran  towards  him  in  his  senile  haste,  and 
stooped  to  get  over  the  side  into  the  boat  below 


“  Why,  grandfather !”  cried  the  girl  in  a  breaking 
voice,  full  of  keen  yet  tender  reproach. 

“  I  declare  for’t,”  he  said,  scrambling  back  to  the 
deck,  “  I  ’most  forgot.  I  been  so  put  about.” 

He  took  Lydia’s  hand  loosely  into  his  own,  and  bent 
forward  to  kiss  her.  She  threw  her  arms  round  him, 
and  while  he  remained  looking  over  her  shoulder,  with 
a  face  of  grotesque  perplexity,  and  saying,  “  Don’t  cry, 
Lyddy,  don’t  cry !”  she  pressed  her  face  tighter  and 
tighter  into  his  withered  neck,  and  tried  to  muffle  her 
homesick  sobs.  The  sympathies,  as  well  as  the  sensi¬ 
bilities,  seem  dulled  by  age  they  have  both  perhaps 
been  wrought  upon  by  too  much  in  the  course  of  the 
years,  and  can  no  longer  respond  to  the  appeal  of  dis¬ 
tress  which  they  can  only  dimly  realise  even  the  heart 
grows  old. 

“  Don’t  you,  don’t  you,  Lyddy !”  repeated  the  old 
man.  “You  mustn’t.  The  captain’s  waitin’;  and 
the  cars — well,  every  minute  I  lose  makes  it  riskier  and 
riskier  ;  and  your  aunt  Maria,  she’s  always  so  uneasy, 
you  know !” 

The  girl  was  not  hurt  by  his  anxiety  about  himself ; 
she  was  more  anxious  about  him  than  about  anything 
else.  She  quickly  lifted  her  head,  and  drying  her  eyes 
kissed  him,  forcing  her  lips  into  the  smile  that  is  more 
heart-breaking  to  see  than  weeping.  She  looked  over 
the  side  as  her  grandfather  was  handed  carefully 
down  to  a  seat  by  the  two  sailors  in  the  boat,  and 
the  captain  noted  her  resolute  counterfeit  of  cheer¬ 
fulness. 

“  That’s  right !”  he  shouted  up  to  her.  “  Just  like 
my  girls  when  their  mother  left  ’em.  But  bless  you, 
they  soon  got  over  it,  and  so’ll  you.  'Give  way,  men,” 
he  said  in  a  lower  voice,  and  the  boat  shot  from  the 
ship’s  side  towards  the  wharf. 

He  turned  and  waved  his  handkerchief  to  Lydia, 
and,  stimulated  apparently  by  this,  her  grandfather  felt 
in  his  pockets  for  his  handkerchief ;  he  ended,  after  a 
vain  search,  by  taking  off  his  hat  and  waving  that. 
When  he  put  it  on  again  it  relapsed  into  that  likeness 
of  a  half-shut  accordion  from  which  Lydia  had  rescued 
it,  but  she  only  saw  the  face  under  it. 

As  the  boat  reached  the  wharf  an  express  waggon 
drove  down,  and  Lydia  saw  the  sarcastic  parley  whith 
she  could  not  hear  between  the  captain  and  the  driver 
about  the  belated  baggage  which  the  latter  put  off. 
Then  she  saw  the  captain  help  her  grandfather  to  the 
seat  between  himself  and  the  driver,  and  the  waggon 
rattled  swiftly  out  of  sight.  One  of  the  sailors  lifted 
Lydia’s  baggage  over  the  side  of  the  wharf  to  the 
other  in  the  boat,  and  they  pulled  off  to  the  ship 
with  it. 
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III. 

Lycia  went  back  to  the  cabin,  and  presently  the 
boy  who  had  taken  charge  of  her  lighter  luggage  came 
dragging  her  trunk  and  bag  down  the  gangway  stairs. 
Neither  was  very  large,  and  even  a  boy  of  fourteen 
!  who  was  small  for  his  age  might  easily  manage  them. 

“  You  can  stow  away  what’s  in  ’em  in  the 
drawers,”  said  the  boy.  “  I  suppose  you  didn’t 
notice  the  drawers,”  he  added  at  her  look  of 

[inquiry.  He  went  into  her  room,  and  pushing  aside 
the  valance  of  the  lower  berth  showed  four  deep 
drawers  below  the  bed ;  the  charming  snugness  of 
I  the  arrangement  brought  a  light  of  housewifely  joy  to 
■!  the  girl’s  face. 

“  Why,  it’s  as  good  as  a  bureau.  They  will  hold 
everything.” 

“  Yes,”  exulted  the  boy  ;  “  they’re  for  two  persons’ 
"  things.  The  captain’s  daughters,  they  both  had  this 
room.  Pretty  good  sized  too ;  a  good  deal  the  cap- 
i  tain’s  build.  You  won’t  find  a  better  state-room  than 
I  this  on  a  steamer.  I’ve  been  on  ’em.”  The  boy 
!  climbed  up  on  the  edge  of  the  upper  drawer,  and 
I  palled  open  the  window  at  the  top  of  the  wall.  “  Give 
I  you  a  little  air,  I  guess.  If  you  want  I  should,  the 
')  captain  said  I  was  to  bear  a  hand  helping  you  to  stow 
away  what  was  in  your  trunks.” 

“  No,”  said  Lydia  quickly.  “  I’d  just  as  soon  do 
I  it  alone.” 

!  “  All  right,”  said  the  boy.  “  If  I  was  you  I’d  do 

I  it  now.  I  don’t  know  just  when  the  captain  means  to 
;  sail ;  but  after  we  get  outside  it  might  be  rough,  and 
j  it’s  better  to  have  everything  pretty  snug  by  that  time. 

'  I’ll  haul  away  the  trunks  when  you’ve  got  ’em  empty. 
If  I  shouldn’t  happen  to  be  here  you  can  just  call  me 
at  the  top  of  the  gangway,  and  I’ll  come.  My  name’s 
Thomas,”  he  said.  And  then  he  regarded  Lydia  in¬ 
quiringly  a  moment  before  he  added,  “  If  you’d  just 
as  lives,  I  rather  you’d  call  me  Thomas,  and  not  sinvard. 
They  said  you’d  call  me  steward,”  he  explained,  in  a 
'j  blushing,  deprecating  confidence ;  “  and  as  long  as 
I’ve  not  got  my  growth  it  kind  of  makes  them  laugh, 
you  know — especially  the  second  officer.” 
j  “  I  will  call  you  Thomas,”  said  Lydia. 

“  Thank  you.”  The  boy  glanced  up  at  the  round 
j  clock  screwed  to  the  cabin  wall.  “  I  guess  you  won’t 
j  have  to  call  me  anything  unless  you  hurry.  I  shall  be 
I  down  here,  laying  the  table  for  supper,  before  you’re 
done.  The  captain  said  I  was  to  lay  it  for  you  and 
him,  and  if  he  didn’t  get  back  in  time  you  was  to  go  to 
I  eating,  any  way.  Guess  you  won’t  think  Captain 
j  Jenness  is  going  to  starve  anybody.” 

I  “  Have  you  been  many  voyages  with  Captain  Jenness 


before  this  ?”  asked  Lydia  as  she  set  open  her  trunk, 
and  began  to  lay  her  dresses  out  on  the  locker.  Home¬ 
sickness,  like  all  grief,  attacks  in  paroxysms.  One  gust 
of  passionate  regret  had  swept  over  the  girl ;  before 
another  came  she  could  occupy  herSelf  almost  cheer¬ 
fully  with  the  details  of  unpacking. 

“  Only  one  before,”  said  the  boy.  “  The  last  one, 
when  his  daughters  went  out.  I  guess  it  was  their 
coaxing  got  mother  to  let  me  go.  My  father  was 
killed  in  the  war.” 

“Was  he  ?”  asked  Lydia  sympathetically. 

“  Yes.  I  didn’t  know  much  about  it  at  the  time  •.  so 
little.  Both  your  parents  living  ?” 

“No,”  said  Lydia.  “They’re  both  dead.  They 
died  a  long  while  ago.  I’ve  always  lived  with  my  aunt 
and  grandfather.” 

“  I  thought  there  must  be  something  the  matter — 
your  coming  with  your  grandfather,”  said  the  boy. 
“  I  don’t  see  why  you  don’t  let  me  carry  in  some  of 
those  dresses  for  you.  I’m  used  to  helping  about.” 

“  Well,  you  may,”  answered  Lydia,  “  if  you  want.” 
A  native  tranquil  kindness  showed  itself  in  her  voice 
and  manner,  but  something  of  the  habitual  authority  of 
a  schoolmistress  mingled  with  it.  “You  must  be 
careful  not  to  rumple  them  if  I  let  you.” 

“  I  guess  not.  I’ve  got  older  sisters  at  home.  They 
hated  to  have  me  leave.  But  I  looked  at  it  this  way  : 
if  I  was  ever  going  to  sea — and  I  was — I  couldn’t  get 
such  another  captain  as  Captain  Jenness,  nor  such 
another  crew  ;  all  the  men  from  down  our  way  ;  and  / 
don’t  mind  the  second  mate’s  jokes  much.  He  don’t 
mean  anything  by  them ;  likes  to  plague,  that’s  all. 
He’s  a  first-rate  sailor.” 

Lydia  was  kneeling  before  one  of  the  trunks,  and  the 
boy  was  stooping  over  it,  with  a  hand  on  either  knee. 
She  had  drawn  out  her  only  black  silk  dress,  and  was 
finding  it  rather  crumpled.  “  I  shouldn’t  have  thought 
it  would  have  got  so  much  jammed,  coming  fifty  miles,” 
she  soliloquised.  “  But  they  seemed  to  take  a  pleasure 
in  seeing  how  much  they  could  bang  the  tranks.”  She 
rose  to  her  feet  and  shook  out  the  dress,  and  drew  the 
skirt  several  times  over  her  left  arm. 

The  boy’s  eyes  glistened.  “  Goodness  !”  he  said. 
“  Just  new,  aint  it  ?  Going  to  wear  it  any  on  board  ?” 

“  Sundays  perhaps,”  answered  Lydia  thoughtfully, 
still  smoothing  and  shaping  the  dress,  which  she  re¬ 
garded  at  arm’s  length,  from  time  to  time,  with  her  head 
aslant. 

“  I  suppose  it’s  the  latest  style  ?”  pursued  the  boy. 

“  Yes,  it  is,”  said  Lydia.  “We  sent  to  Boston  for 
the  pattern.  I  hate  to  pack  it  into  one  of  those  drawers,” 
she  mused. 
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“  You  needn’t,”  replied  Thomas.  “  There’s  a  whole 
row  of  hooks.” 

“  I  want  to  know  !”  cried  Lydia.  She  followed 
Thomas  into  her  state-room.  “  Well,  well !  They 
do  seem  to  have  thought  of  everything  !” 

“  I  should  say  so,”  exulted  the  boy.  “  Look 
here !”  He  showed  her  a  litttle  niche  near  the  head  of 
the  berth  strongly  framed  with  glass,  in  which  a  lamp 
was  made  fast.  “  Light  up,  you  know,  when  you 
want  to  read,  or  feel  kind  of  lonesome.”  Lydia  clasped 
her  hands  in  pleasure  and  amaze.  Oh,  I  tell  you 
Captain  Jenness  meant  to  have  things  about  right. 
The  other  state-rooms  don’t  begin  to  come  up  to  this.” 
He  dashed  out  in  his  zeal,  and  opened  their  doors,  that 
she  might  triumph  in  the  superiority  of  her  accommo¬ 
dations  without  delay.  These  rooms  were  cramped 
together  on  one  side ;  Lydia’s  was  in  a  comparatively 
ample  comer  by  itself. 

She  went  on  unpacking  her  trunk,  and  the  boy 
again  took  his  place  near  her  in  the  same  attitude  as 
before. 

“  I  tell  you,”  he  said,  “  I  shall  like  to  see  you  with 
that  silk  on.  Have  you  got  any  other  nice  ones  ?” 

“  No  ;  only  this  I’m  wearing,”  answered  Lydia,  half 
amused  and  half  honest  in  her  sympathy  with  his 
ardour  about  her  finery.  “  They  said  I  was  not  to 
bring  many  clothes ;  they  would  be  cheaper  out 
there.” 

She  had  now  reached  the  bottom  of  her  trunk.  She 
knew  by  the  clock  that  her  grandfather  could  hardly 
have  left  the  city  on  his  journey  home,  but  the  interval 
of  time  since  she  had  parted  with  him  seemed  vast. 
It  was  as  if  she  had  started  to  Boston  in  a  former  life — 
the  history  of  the  choosing,  and  cutting,  and  making 
of  these  clothes  was  like  a  dream  of  pre-existence. 
She  had  never  had  so  many  things  new  at  once,  and  it 
had  been  a  great  outlay ;  but  her  aunt  Maria  had  made 
the  money  go  as  far  as  possible,  and  had  spent  it  with 
that  native  taste,  that  genius  for  dress,  which  some¬ 
times  strikes  the  summer  boarder  in  the  sempstresses 
of  the  New  England  hills.  Miss  Latham’s  gift  was 
quaintly  unrelated  to  herself.  In  dress,  as  m  person 
and  manner,  she  was  uncompromisingly  plain  and  stiff. 
All  the  more  lavishly,  thtrefore,  hnd  it  been  devoted 
to  the  grace  and  beauty  of  her  sister’s  child,  who,  ever 
since  she  came  to  find  a  home  in  her  grandfather’s 
house,  had  been  more  stylishly  dressed  than  any  other 
girl  in  the  village.  The  summer  boarders,  whom  the 
keen  eye  of  Miss  Latham  studied  with  unerring  sense 
of  the  best  new  effects  in  costume,  wondered  at  Lydia’s 
elegance  as  she  sat  beside  her  aunt  in  the  family  pew, 
a  triumph  of  that  grim  artist’s  skill.  Lydia  knew  that 


she  was  well-dressed,  but  she  knew  that  after  all  she 
was  only  the  expression  of  her  aunt’s  inspirations. 
Her  own  gift  was  of  another  sort.  Her  father  was  a 
music-teacher,  whose  failing  health  had  obliged  him  to 
give  up  his  profession,  and  who  had  taken  the  travelling 
agency  of  a  parlour-organ  manufactory  for  the  sake  of 
the  outdoor  life.  His  business  had  brought  him  to 
South  Brad  held,  where  he  had  sold  an  organ  to  Deacon 
Latham’s  church,  and  fell  in  love  with  his  younger 
daughter.  He  died  a  few  years  after  his  marriage  of  an 
ancestral  consumption,  his  sole  heritage  from  the  good 
Puritan  stock  of  which  he  came.  His  skill  as  a  pianist, 
which  was  considerable,  had  not  descended  to  his 
daughter,  but  her  mother  had  bequeathed  her  a  pecu¬ 
liarly  rich  and  flexible  voice,  with  a  joy  in  singing 
which  was  as  yet  a  passion  little  affec'ed  by  culture.  It 
was  this  vo’ce  which,  when  Lydia  rose  to  join  in  the 
terrible  hymning  of  the  congregation  at  South  Brad- 
field,  took  the  thoughts  of  people  off  her  style  and 
beauty;  and  it  was  this  which  enchanted  her  father’s 
sister  when,  the  summer  before  the  date  of  which  we 
write,  that  lady  had  come  to  America  on  a  brief  visit 
and  heard  Lydia  sing  at  her  parlour-organ  in  the 
old  homestead.  Mrs.  Erwin  had  lived  many  years 
abroad,  chiefly  in  Italy  for  the  sake  of  the  climate. 
She  was  of  delicate  health  and  constantly  threatened  by 
the  hereditary  disease  that  had  left  her  the  last  of  her 
generation,  and  she  had  the  fastidiousness  of  an  invalid. 
She  was  full  of  generous  impulses  which  she  mistook 
for  virtues ;  but  the  presence  of  some  object  at  once 
charming  and  worthy  was  necessary  to  rouse  these 
impulses.  She  had  been  prosperously  married  when 
very  young,  and  as  a  pretty  American  widow  she  had 
wedded  in  second  marriage  at  Naples  one  of  those 
Englishmen  who  have  money  enough  to  live  at  ease  in 
Latin  countries  ;  he  was  very  fond  of  her,  and  petted  her. 
Having  no  children  she  might  long  before  have  thought 
definitely  of  poor  Henry’s  little  girl,  as  she  called 
Lydia ;  but  she  had  lived  very  comfortably  indefinite 
in  regard  to  her  ever  since  the  father’s  death.  Now 
and  then  she  had  sent  the  child  a  handsome  present  or 
a  sum  of  money.  She  had  it  on  her  conscience  not  to 
let  her  be  wholly  a  burden  to  her  grandfather ;  but 
often  her  conscience  drowsed.  When  she  came  to 
South  Bradfield  she  won  the  hearts  of  the  simple  family, 
which  had  been  rather  hardened  against  her,  and  she 
professed  an  enthusiasm  for  Lydia.  She  called  her 
pretty  names  in  Italian,  which  she  did  not  pronounce 
well ;  she  babbled  a  great  deal  about  what  ought  to  be 
done  for  her,  and  went  away  without  doing  anything, 
CO  that  when  a  letter  finally  came,  directing  Lydia  to  be 
sent  out  to  her  in  Venice,  they  were  ail  surprised 
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io  the  disappointment  to  which  they  had  resigned 
themselves. 

Mrs.  Erwin  wrote  an  epistolary  style  exaspera- 
tingly  vacuous  and  diffuse,  and,  like  many  women  of 
that  sort,  she  used  pencil  instead  of  ink,  always  apolo¬ 
gising  for  it  as  due  now  to  her  weak  eyes  and  now  to 
her  weak  wrist,  and  again  to  her  not  being  able  to  find 
the  ink.  Her  hand  was  full  of  foolish  curves  and 
dashes,  and  there  vrere  no  spaces  between  the  words  at 
dmes.  Under  these  conditions  it  was  no  light  labour 
to  get  at  her  meaning ;  but  the  sum  of  her  letter  was 
that  she  wished  Lydia  to  come  out  to  her  at  once,  and 
she  suggested  that,  as  they  could  have  few  opportunities 
or  none  to  send  her  with  people  going  to  Europe,  they 
had  better  let  her  come  the  whole  way  by  sea.  Mrs. 
Erwin  remembered — in  the  space  of  a  page  and  a  half — 
that  nothing  had  ever  done  her  so  much  good  as  a  long 
sea-voyage,  and  it  would  be  excellent  for  Lydia,  who, 
though  she  looked  so  strong,  probably  needed  all  the 
bracing  up  she  could  get.  She  had  made  inquiries — 
or,  what  was  the  same  thing,  Mr.  Erwin  had  for  her — 
and  she  found  that  vessels  from  American  ports  seldom 
came  to  Venice,  but  they  often  came  to  Trieste,  which 
was  only  a  few  hours  away,  and  if  Mr.  Latham  would 
get  Lydia  a  ship  for  Trieste  at  Boston  she  could  come 
very  safely  and  comfortably  in  a  few  weeks.  She  gave 
the  name  of  a  Boston  house  engaged  in  the  Medi- 
j  teranean  trade  to  which  Mr.  Latham  could  apply  for 
I  passage ;  if  they  were  not  sending  any  ship  themselves 
I  they  could  probably  recommend  one  to  him. 

1  This  was  what  happened  when  Deacon  Latham 
!  called  at  their  office  a  few  days  after  Mrs.  Erwin’s  letter 
I  came.  They  directed  him  to  the  firm  despatching  the 
Aroostook,  and  Captain  Jenness  was  at  their  place 
when  the  deacon  appeared  there.  The  captain  took 
I  cordial  possession  of  the  old  man  at  once,  and  carried 
him  down  to  the  wharf  to  look  at  the  ship  and  her 
j  accommodations.  The  matter  was  quickly  settled 
i  between  them.  At  that  time  Captain  Jenness  did  not 
^  know  but  he  might  have  other  passengers  out ;  at  any 
rate  he  would  look  after  the  little  girl  (as  Deacon 
Latham  always  said  in  speaking  of  Lydia)  the  same  as 
if  she  were  his  own  child. 

Lydia  knelt  before  her  trunk,  thinking  of  the  remote 
events,  the  extinct  associations  of  a  few  minutes  and 
hours  and  days  ago ;  she  held  some  cuffs  and  collars  in 
her  hand,  and  something  that  her  aunt  Maria  had  said 
recurred  to  her.  She  looked  up  into  the  intensely- 
interested  face  of  the  boy,  and  then  laughed,  bowing 
her  forehead  on  the  back  of  the  hand  that  held  those 
bits  of  linen. 

The  boy  blushed. 


“  What  are  you  laughing  at  ?”  he  asked,  half- 
piteously,  half-indignantly,  like  a  boy  used  to  being 
badgered. 

“  Oh,  nothing,”  said  Lydia.  “  My  aunt  told  me  if 
any  of  these  things  should  happen  to  want  doing  up,  I 
had  better[^get  the  stewardess  to  help  me.” 

She  looked  at  the  boy  in  a  dreadfully  teasing  way, 
softly  biting  her  lip. 

“  Oh,  if  you’re  going  to  begin  that  way  !”  he  cried 
in  affliction. 

“  I’m  not,”  she  answered  promptly.  “  I  like  boys. 
I’ve  taught  school  two  winters,  and  I  like  boys  first- 
rate.” 

Thomas  was  impersonally  interested  again. 

“  Time  !  You  taught  school  ?” 

“  Why  not  ?” 

“  You  look  pretty  young  for  school-teacher !” 

“  Now  you’re  making  fun  of  me,"  said  Lydia  astutely. 

The  boy  thought  he  must  have  been,  and  was 
consoled. 

“  Well,  you  began  it,”  he  said. 

“  I  oughtn’t  to  have  done  so,”  she  replied  with 
humility,  “  and  I  won’t  any  more.  There  !”  she  said, 
“  Fm  not  going  to  open  my  bag  now.  You  can  take 
away  the  trunk  when  you  want,  Thomas.” 

“  Yes,  ma’am,”  said  the  boy. 

The  idea  of  a  schoolmistress  was,  perhaps,  be¬ 
ginning  to  awe  him  a  little. 

“  Put  your  bag  in  your  state-room  first.” 

He  did  this,  and  when  he  came  back  from  carrying 
away  her  trunk  he  began  to  set  the  table.  It  was  a 
pretty  table  when  set,  aud  made  the  little  cabin  much 
cosier.  When  the  boy  brought  the  dishes  from  the 
cook’s  galley,  it  was  a  barbarously  abundant  table. 
There  was  cold  boiled  ham,  ham  and  eggs,  fried  fish, 
baked  potatoes,  buttered  toast,  tea,  cake,  pickles,  and 
water-melon  ;  nothing  was  wanting. 

“  I  tell  you,”  said  Thomas,  noticing  Lydia’s  admi¬ 
ration,  “  the  captain  lives  well  lay-days.” 

“  Lay-days  ?”  echoed  Lydia. 

“  The  days  we’re  in  port,”  the  boy  explained. 

“  Well,  I  should  think  as  much  !” 

She  ate  with  the  hunger  that  tranquillity  bestows 
upon  youth  after  the  swift  succession  of  strange  events 
and  the  conflict  of  many  emotions.  The  captain  had 
not  returned  in  time,  and  she  ate  alone. 

After  awhile  she  ventured  to  the  top  of  the  gangway 
stairs,  and  stood  there,  looking  at  the  novel  sights  of 
the  harbour,  in  the  red  sunset  light,  which  rose  slowly 
from  the  hulls  and  lower  spars  of  the  shipping,  and 
kindled  the  tips  of  the  high-shooting  masts  with  a 
quickly-fading  splendour.  A  delicate  flush  responded 
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in  the  east,  and  rose  to  meet  the  denser  crimson  of  the 
west ;  a  few  clouds,  incomparably  light  and  diaphanous, 
bathed  themselves  in  the  glow.  It  was  a  summer 
sunset,  portending  for  the  land  a  morrow  of  great 
heat.  But  cool  airs  crept  along  the  water,  and  the 
ferry-boats,  thrust  shuttlewise  back  and  forth  between 
either  shore,  made  a  refreshing  sound  as  they  crushed 
a  broad  course  to  foam  with  their  paddles.  People 
were  pulling  about  in  small  boats  from  some  the  gay 
cries  and  laughter  of  young  girls  struck  sharply  along 
the  tide.  The  noise  of  the  quiescent  city  came  off  in  a 
sort  of  dull  moan.  The  lamps  began  to  twinkle  in  the 
windows  and  the  streets  on  shore ;  the  lanterns  of  the 
ships  at  anchor  in  the  stream  showed  redder  and  redder 
as  the  twilight  fell.  The  homesickness  began  to  mount 
from  Lydia’s  heart  in  a  choking  lump  to  her  throat ;  for 
one  must  be  very  happy  to  endure  the  sights  and 
sounds  of  the  summer  evening  anywhere.  She  had  to 
shield  her  eyes  from  the  brilliancy  of  the  kerosene  when 
she  went  below  into  the  cabin. 

IV. 

Lvdia  did  not  know  when  the  captain  came  on 
board.  Once  talking  in  the  cabin  made  itself  felt 
through  her  dreams,  but  the  dense  sleep  of  weary  youth 
closed  over  her  again,  and  she  did  not  fairly  wake  till 
morning.  Then  she  thought  she  heard  the  crowing  of 
a  cock  and  the  cackle  of  hens,  and  fancied  herself  in  her 
room  at  home ;  the  illusion  passed  with  a  pang.  The 
ship  was  moving,  with  a  tug  at  her  side,  the  violei,t 
respirations  of  which  were  mingled  with  the  sound  of 
the  swift  rush  of  the  vessels  through  the  w'a^er,  the 
noise  of  feet  on  the  deck,  and  of  orders  hoarsely 
shouted. 

The  girl  came  out  into  the  cabin,  where  Thomas 
was  already  busy  with  the  bre.ikfast-table,  and  climbed 
to  the  deck.  It  was  five  o’clock  of  the  summer’s 
morning ;  the  sun  had  not  yet  reddened  the  east,  but 
the  stars  were  extinct,  or  glimmered  faint  points  im¬ 
measurably  withdrawn  in  the  vast  grey  of  the  sky.  At 
that  hour  there  is  a  hovering  dimness  over  all,  but  the 
light  on  things  near  at  hand  is  w'onderfully  keen  and 
clear,  and  the  air  has  an  intense  yet  delicate  freshness 
that  seems  to  breathe  from  the  remotest  spaces  of  the 
universe — a  waft  from  distances  beyond  the  sun.  On 
the  land  the  leaves  and  grass  are  soaked  with  dew  ;  the 
densely-interwoven  songs  of  the  birds  are  like  a  fabric 
that  you  might  see  and  touch.  But  here,  save  for  the 
immediate  noises  on  the  ship,  which  had  already  left 
her  anchorage  far  behind,  the  shouting  of  the  tug’s 
escape-pipes,  and  the  huge,  swHing  gushes  from  her 
powerful  wheel,  a  sort  of  spectacular  silence  prevailed. 


and  the  sounds  were  like  a  part  of  this  silence.  Here 
and  there  a  small  fishing  schooner  came  lagging  slowly 
in,  as  if  belated,  with  scarce  wind  enough  to  fill  her 
sails ;  now  and  then  they  met  a  steamboat,  towering 
white  and  high,  a  many-latticed  bulk,  with  no  one  to  be 
seen  on  board  but  the  pilot  at  his  w’heel,  and  a  few 
sleepy  passengers  on  the  forward  promenade.  The 
city,  so  beautiful  and  stately  from  the  bay,  was  dropping 
and  sinking  away  behind.  They  passed  green  islands, 
some  of  which  were  fortified  ;  the  black  guns  looked 
out  over  the  neatly-shaven  glacis ;  the  sentinel  paced 
the  rampart. 

“Well,  well!”  shouted  Captain  Jenness,  catching 
sight  of  Lydia  where  she  lingered  at  the  cabin-door, 
“  you  are  an  early  bird  !  Glad  to  see  you  up  I  Hope 
you  rested  well  1  Saw  your  grandfather  off  all  right, 
and  kept  him  from  taking  the  wrong  train  with  my  own 
hand.  He’s  terribly  excitable.  Well,  I  suppose  I  shall 
be  just  so  at  his  age.  Here  1”  The  captain  caught  up 
a  stool  and  set  it  near  the  bulwark  for  her.  “ There! 
You  make  yourself  comfortable  wherever  you  like. 
Your’re  at  home,  you  know.” 

He  was  off  again  in  a  moment.  Lydia  cast  her  eye 
over  at  the  tug.  On  the  deck,  near  the  pilot- house, 
stood  the  young  man  who  had  stopped  the  afternoon 
before,  while  she  sat  at  the  warehouse  door,  and  asked 
her  grandfather  if  she  were  not  ill.  At  his  feet  was  a 
substantial  valise,  and  over  his  arm  hung  a  shawl.  He 
was  smoking,  and  seated  near  him,  on  another  valise, 
was  his  companion  of  the  day  before,  also  smoking. 
In  the  instant  that  Lydia  caught  sight  of  them  she  per¬ 
ceived  that  they  both  recognised  her,  and  exchanged, 
as  it  were,  a  start  of  surprise.  But  they  remained  as 
before,  except  that  he  who  was  seated  drew  out  a  fresh 
cigarette,  and  without  looking  up  reached  to  the  other 
for  a  light.  They  were  both  men  of  good  height,  and 
they  looked  fresh  and  strong,  with  something  very  alert 
in  their  slight  movements — sudden  turns  of  the  head 
and  brisk  nods,  which  were  not  nervously  quick.  Lydia 
wondered  at  their  presence  there  in  an  ignorance  which 
could  not  even  conjecture.  She  knew  too  little  to  know 
that  they  could  not  have  any  destination  on  the  tug,  and 
that  they  would  not  be  making  a  pleasure-excursion  at 
that  hour  in  the  morning.  Their  having  their  valises 
with  them  deepened  the  mystery,  which  was  not  solved 
till  the  tug’s  engines  fell  silent,  and  at  an  unnoticed 
order  a  space  in  the  bulwark  not  far  from  Lydia  was 
opened,  and  steps  were  let  down  the  side  of  the  ship. 
Then  the  young  man,  who  had  remained,  to  all 
appearance,  perfectly  unconcerned,  caught  up  their 
valises  aud  climbed  to  the  deck  of  the  Aroostook. 
They  did  not  give  her  more  than  a  glance  out  of  the 
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corners  of  their  eyes,  but  the  surprise  of  their  coming 
on  board  was  so  great  a  shock  that  she  did  not  observe 
that  the  tug,  casting  loose  from  the  ship,  was  describing 
a  curt  and  foamy  semicircle  for  her  return  to  the  city, 
and  that  the  Aroostook,  with  a  cloud  of  snowy  canvas 
filling  overhead,  was  moving  over  the  level  sea  with 
the  light  ease  of  a  bird  that  half-swims,  half-flies,  along 
the  water.  A  sudden  dismay,  which  was  somehow  not 
fear  so  much  as  an  overpowering  sense  of  isolation,  fell 
upon  the  girl.  She  caught  at  Thomas,  going  forward 
with  some  dishes  in  his  hand,  with  a  pathetic  appeal. 

“  Where  are  you  going,  Thomas  ?” 

“  I’m  going  to  the  cook’s  galley  to  help  dish  up  the 
breakfast.” 

“  What’s  the  cook’s  galley  ?” 

“  Don’t  you  know  ?  The  kitchen.” 

“  Let  me  go  with  you.  I  should  like  to  see  the 
kitchen.” 

She  trembled  with  eagerness.  Arrived  at  the  door 
of  the  narrow  passage  that  ran  across  the  deck  aft  of 
the  forecastle,  she  looked  in  and  saw,  amid  a  haze  of 
frying  and  broiling,  the  short,  stocky  figure  of  a  negro. 


bow-legged,  and  unnaturally  erect  from  the  waist  up. 
At  sight  of  Lydia  he  made  a  respectful  duck  forward 
with  his  uncouth  body. 

“  Why,  are  you  the  cook  ?”  she  almost  screamed  in 
response  to  this  obeisance. 

“  Yes,  miss,”  said  the  man  humbly,  with  a  turn  of 
those  pleading  black  eyes  of  the  negro. 

Lydia  grew  more  peremptory. 

“  Why — why — I  thought  the  cook  was  a  woman  !” 

“  Very  sorry,  miss,”  began  the  negro,  with  a  depre¬ 
catory  smile,  in  a  slow,  mild  voice. 

Thomas  burst  into  a  boy’s  yelling  laugh. 

“  Well,  if  that  aint  the  best  joke  on  Gabriel !  He’ll 
never  hear  the  last  of  it  when  I  tell  it  to  the  second 
officer !” 

“Thomas!”  cried  Lydia  terribly,  “you  shall  not* 
She  stamped  her  foot.  “  Do  you  hear  me  ?” 

The  boy  checked  his  laugh  abruptly. 

“  Yes,  ma’am,”  he  said  submissively. 

“  Well,  then  I”  returned  Lydia. 

She  stalked  proudly  back  to  the  cabin  gangway,  and 
descending  shut  herself  into  her  state-room. 


(To  be  continued.') 


BT  ANNIE  THOMAS. 


NO.  VIII. 


HESE  few  days  of  sunshine  make 
one  long  for  green  pastures  and 
rippling  streams,  and  for  the  peace 
and  quiet  of  the  country  generally,” 
Aunt  Emma  said  to  me  one  morn¬ 
ing  towards  the  end  of  July,  coming  into 
my  beautifully  cool  drawing-room  with 
an  exaggeratedly  portentous  sigh  that  I 
felt  sure  was  the  precursor  of  some  pro¬ 
ject  being  mooted. 

“  The  sunshine  has  not  been  oppressive  to 
us  in  this  house  yet,”  I  said,  as  gaily  as  I 
could  under  the  depressing  cdtiviction  that  circum¬ 
stances  would  be  too  strong  for  me,  and  that  I  should 
be  taken  away  from  London  just  as  the  window-boxes 
were  beginning  to  make  a  fine  show  of  flowers.  Then 
I  went  on  to  expatiate  on  the  excellence  of  the  various 
means  I  had  discovered  for  keeping  a  house  cool  and 
shady  in  the  midst  of  almost  tropical  heat.  And  Aunt 
Emma  listened  to  me  with  a  superior  smile  that 


betokened  that  in  spite  of  all  my  arguments  she  was  of 
“  the  same  opinion  still”  as  when  she  came  into  the 
house. 

“  All  this  is  a  very  poor  substitute  for  the  genuine 
cool  breeze  from  the  hills  or  sea,  and  the  genuine 
shade  that  is  given  by  forest-trees,  Edith  ;  your  sun- 
blinds,  and  your  big  majolica  pots  full  of  reed-water  and 
huge  fronds  of  ferns,  and  your  window-gardens  gay 
with  stunted  geraniums  and  sunburnt  mignonette, 
show  a  praiseworthy  determination  on  your  part  to 
make  the  best  of  things,  and  persuade  yourself  and 
those  about  you  that  the  atmosphere  you’re  breathing 
now  is  healthy,  or  even  moderately  endurable.  But  for 
the  sake  of  Arthur  and  the  children  I  really  wonder 
that  you  don’t  see  the  advisability  of  getting  away  into 
the  country.” 

“  Mrs.  Sampson  was  trying  to  induce  us  to  take  a 
house  with  her  at  Bournemouth,  or  share  lodgings  with 
her  at  Hunstanton,”  I  said  feebly,  a  fell  foreboding 
seizing  me  that  I  had  only  escaped  the  Scylla  of 
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holiday  sojourn  with  Mrs.  Sampson  to  fall  upon  the 
Charybdis  of  a  prolonged  pleasure-jaunt  with  Aunt 
Emma. 

“  Mrs.  Sampson  is  scarcely  the  kind  of  person  I 
should  like  to  go  into  the  country  with  ;  a  fussy,  inter¬ 
fering,  prying  person  would  never  suit  me,  but  then  my 
views  are  not  yours  very  likely  ;  I  like  calm  and  quiet, 
and  absolute  immunity  from  all  household  cares  or 
business  worries  of  any  sort ;  all  these  I  like  to  leave 
behind  me  when  I  go  away  for  health  and  peace.” 

“  So  do  I,”  I  said  humbly  ;  “  I’ve  always  found  that 
care  and  worry  are  my  most  faithful  companions 
wherever  I  go.” 

“  You  shouldn’t  leave  your  address,  my  dear,”  Aunt 
Emma  said  briskly.  “Now  look  here,  Edith  ;  if  you  will 
be  guided  by  me  this  year  instead  of  by  that  very 
pushing  and  fatiguing  friend  of  yours,  Mrs.  Sampson, 
you  will  neither  go  to  the  bleak  Norfolk  coast  nor  to 
the  relaxing  air  of  Bournemouth.  If  Arthur  and  the 
children  and  you  like  to  trust  to  me  to  arrange  the 
whole  thing  I  will  pay  half  the  expenses  of  the  trip  ; 
we  will  do  it  comfortably  but  economically,  be  quite 
independent,  and  at  the  same  time  perfectly  in  unison 
with  one  another.  We  will  avoid  all  fashionable 
haunts,  and  get  the  thorough  change  we  all  need  in  one 
of  the  wildly  picturesque  and  entirely  secluded  villages 
of  the  Derbyshire  Peak  district.” 

The  prospect  pleased  me,  her  terms  appeared  most 
admirably  generous,  and  with  a  vision  of  the  “  wildly 
picturesque  and  entirely  secluded”  village  floating  per¬ 
petually  before  my  mind’s  eye,  I  began  to  find  the 
outlook  from  my  London  windows  flat  and  dustily 
unprofitable.  Moreover  I  discovered  that  my  children 
were,  like  Tennyson’s  “  Gjusin  Amy,”  pale  and  thinner 
than  was  well  in  ones  so  young,  and  that  my  husband’s 
weary  frame  required  to  be  braced  by  the  keen  Derby¬ 
shire  mr.  Accordingly,  our  plan  of  the  holiday  cam¬ 
paign  soon  arranged  itself,  and  we  left  the  imposing 
St.  Pancras  Station  on  a  glorious  late  July  day  with 
deep-drawn  breaths  of  relief  for  the  “  secluded  village” 
vid  Buxton. 

I  travel  in  light  marching  order  invariably,  having  a 
dislike  to  the  responsibility  of  much  or  valuable  luggage 
when  on  the  wing.  The  absolutely  necessary  and  the 
readily  renewed  is  that  which  commends  itself  to  me, 
therefore  on  this  occasion  one  box  and  a  well-packed 
bath  contained  the  wardrobe  and  personal  belongings  of 
my  children  and  myself.  But  Aunt  Emma  had  made  a 
careful  forecast  of  the  weather,  and  having  arrived  at 
the  conclusion  that  during  the  ensuing  six  weeks  we 
were  to  have  it  immoderately  hot  and  immoderately  cold, 
and  to  suffer  both  a  drought  and  a  deluge,  provided  for 


the  worst  contingencies  by  taking  with  her  every  kind  | 
of  garment  that  the  ingenuity  of  man  has  yet  conceived 
wherewith  to  defy  the  climate.  In  addition  to  these 
she  carried  with  her  a  small  cooking  apparatus  where¬ 
with — given  the  food — a  capital  dinner  could  be  cooked 
in  the  most  isolated  spot,  with  the  aid  of  a  little  gas. 

“  You  must  know,  Edith,  that  I  never  forget 
anything  that  is  requisite  for  comfort,”  she  said 
to  me  cheerfully  as  we  rolled  swiftly  through  the 
smiling  country  into  which  we  got  immediately  we 
were  clear  of  London.  “You  will  find  in  the  largest 
tin  box  the  gas-cooking  stove,  a  coffee-pot  and  saucepan, 
and  a  bottle  of  methylated  spirits ;  we  shall  be  quite 
independent  of  our  landlady,  and  able  to  make  ourselves 
a  cup  of  coffee  and  broil  a  chop  at  any  moment.” 

“  Oh,  those  things  always  arrange  themselves,  I  find !’’ 

I  replied  in  blind  faith  in  the  future  that  was  soon  to 
open  before  us  in  the  picturesque  village.  “  I  suppose 
we  shall  be  able  to  get  lodgings  easily,”  I  added. 

“  My  dear,  I  have  made  inquiries,  and  I  find  that 
among  the  hills  and  valleys  round  the  villages  there  is 
an  immense  number  of  charmingly-situated  farmhouses ; 
there  will  be  no  difficulty  at  all  in  getting  lodgings  in 
any  one  of  them  in  the  course  of  a  few  days.  In  the 
meantime  a  friend  of  mine  has  taken  rooms  for  us  in 
quite  a  lovely  roadside  cottage — ‘  Briar- Thorn  Bank’  it 
is  called.” 

“  I  hope  it’s  close  to  the  station  -,  for  unless  one  has 
an  accessible  outlet  these  buried  villages  are  tedious ; 
and  I  hope  there’s  good  fishing  to  be  had  there,  other¬ 
wise  I  shall  find  it  very  slow,”  Arthur  put  in  anxiously. 

“  It’s  close  to  the  station  and  the  fishing  is  excellent,” 
Aunt  Emma  said  triumphantly.  “  My  dear  Arthur, 
trust  me  for  having  studied  your  pleasure  and  con¬ 
venience.” 

She  spoke  with  such  an  air  of  amiable  confidence 
that  all  our  doubts  were  allayed,  and  when  we  rushed 
into  the  village  station  that  night,  at  half-past  eight,  I 
scarcely  felt  a  qualm,  though  there  was  nothing  in  the 
shape  of  a  trap  of  any  kind  to  be  seen. 

It  took  some  time  to  clear  out  our  luggage,  for  Aunt 
Emma’s  boxes  numbered  six — so  extensive  had  been 
her  preparations  for  our  comfort  and  her  own.  When 
they  were  collected  together  on  the  platform  it  took 
some  minutes  to  make  us  comprehend  that  we  could 
not  get  a  cart  of  any  kind  to  convey  them,  and  another 
period  of  time  to  make  the  porters  understand  that  we 
wanted  our  luggage  at  our  lodgings.  Finally  an  old 
man  was  found  willing  to  wheelbarrow  them  by  degrees 
to  Briar-Thorn  Bank,  and  we  all  set  off  in  the  growing 
darkness  to  walk  to  our  new  abode. 

Arrived  there  after  a  mile  walk,  we  found  it  to  be 
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the  very  home  of  cleanliness  and  quiet.  The  landlady, 
composed,  sweet-tempered,  and  civil,  made  us  weary 
wayfarers  welcome,  and  proffered  us  bedroom  candleSi> 
But  the  children  clamoured  for  food  and  milk,  and  as 
soon  as  the  luggage  had  been  got,  with  much  difficulty, 
iato  the  house,  we  ourselves  felt  that  we  had  tasted 
nothing  save  a  biscuit  since  nine  in  the  morning. 

I  “  If  you  will  get  us  some  chops,  eggs,  and  nice  fresh 
butter,  and  let  us  have  some  boiling  water,  we  shall  do 
capitally  for  to-night,”  Aunt  Emma  said  reassuringly  to 
the  landlady.  “  We  make  our  coffee  ourselves.  Is  your 
shop  closed  ?  or  will  you  be  able  to  get  us  the  coffee 
to  night  ?” 

Then  in  the  rather  hard  tones  of  the  district  we  were 
!  made  aware  of  the  even  harder  facts  that  there  was  “  no 
;  shop  nearer  than  the  Compstall  store ;  that  eggs  came  in 
from  the  neighbouring  farms,  and  had  to  be  ordered 
beforehand ;  that  butter  made  its  appearance  only 
once  a  week  with  the  milkman  •,  that  coffee  was  a  thing 
never  asked  for,  and  consequently  never  kept  at  any 
of  the  little  shops  in  the  vicinity;  and  that  (this  being 
Tuesday)  we  might  not  hope  to  get  any  ‘  flesh-meat’ 
until  Friday.” 

Having  crushed  us  with  these  hard  truths,  the  land- 
j  lady  revived  us  by  an  offer  of  bread-and-cheese,  and 

]  produced  from  a  store  she  kept  for  the  use  of 

chance  lodgers  two  or  three  of  the  tiniest  bottles  of 
Bass  I  have  ever  been  introduced  to.  How  gratefully 
and  with  what  excellent  appetite  we  partook  of  this 
fare,  and  how  gladly  we  afterwards  ascended  to  the 
bedrooms,  that  were  fresh  and  sweet  with  the  air 
that  blew  straight  from  the  undefiled  Peak,  is  written 
on  the  tablets  of  our  memories. 

At  starting,  Aunt  Emma,  feeling  herself  to  have  been 
the  motive  power  which  had  brought  us  here,  bore  up 
gallantly,  and  made  light  of  all  shortcomings.  She  even 
said  to  me  sportively  the  morning  after  our  arrival — 

“  Now,  Edith,  I  consider  this  a  first-rate  opening 
for  the  display  of  that  culinary  talent  on  which  you 
have  been  priding  yourself  lately.  At  least  we  shall 
get  a  good  and  abundant  supply  of  fresh  vegetables 
here,  and  you  will  have  plenty  of  scope  for  making 
these  into  dainty  dishes.” 

“  And  there  are  plenty  of  grey  mullet  to  be  caught 
in  the  rivers  and  ponds  down  the  valley  of  the  Gryt ; 
if  you’ll  only  bring  me  a  basket  of  them,  Arthur,  I  will 
dress  them  in  such  a  way  as  shall  make  you  fail  to 
recognise  our  muddy  friend,”  I  said  with  enthusiasm, 
for  the  prospect  of  being  able  to  exercise  my  own  will 
among  the  saucepans  and  slewpans  unfettered  by  the 
fear  of  cook  for  awhile  was  gratifying  to  me. 

“  Until  I  ca'^ch  the  grey  mullet  will  you  kindly  tell 


us  what  you  propose  feeding  us  upon  ?’*  Arthur  asked, 
and  for  answer  I  invited  him  to  take  a  tour  through  the 
village  and  along  to  the  store  in  search  of  vegetables, 
butter,  and  eggs. 

“  With  these  and  a  bottle  of  Worcester  sauce,  and  a 
tin  of  boiled  beef.  I’ll  make  dainty  dishes  far  fitter  to 
set  before  a  king  than  the  traditional  blackbird-pie,”  I 
said  affiibly,  and  then  we  put  on  our  hats  and  started 
for  our  first  progress  through  the  straggling  village  in 
which  our  lot  was  to  be  cast  for  some  weeks. 

If  I  were  called  upon  to  record  my  impression  cf 
the  prevailing  characteristics  of  the  lower  classes  on 
the  borders  of  the  “  Black  Country’’  I  should 
venture  to  say  that  they  are  dominated  by  a  sus¬ 
picion,  a  brutality,  and  a  brusqueness  which  closely 
borders  on  the  most  repulsive  iocivili;y.  It  happened 
that  day  that  while  my  children  and  I  were  miking 
vain  search  for  vegetables  of  even  the  humblest  de¬ 
scription  we  passed  several  groups  of  young  men  and 
boys  engaged  in  the  occupation  of  “  loafing  about,” 
or  resting,  with  an  air  of  expecting  that  some  one  would 
soon  attempt  to  turn  them  off,  on  the  numerous  stone 
hedges.  Their  furtive,  sullen  glances,  and  the  fero¬ 
cious  tones  in  which  they  responded  when  I  ventured 
to  inquire  my  way,  made  me  feel  that  there  was  more 
reality  than  romance  in  that  picture  in  Punch  some  years 
ago  in  which  a  noble  savage  of  this  country  is  suggest¬ 
ing  to  a  companion  the  propriety  of  “  ’eaving  arf  a 
brick”  at  a  passer-by  because  the  latter  happens  to  be  a 
stranger.  I  in  the  course  of  that  morning’s  ramble 
became  the  object  of  the  attentions  of  a  party  of  young 
pea-shooters  fresh  from  the  excitement  of  a  “  wake” 
(or  fair)  that  was  being  held  in  an  adjacent  hamlet. 
The  leader — a  lad  of  about  sixteen — took  such  a  highly 
satisfactory  aim  at  my  ear  that  he  nearly  shot  it  off,  and 
on  my  recovering  from  the  effects  of  the  stinging  pain 
sufficiently  to  entreat  them  “  not  to  hurt  the  children,” 
they  closed  round  us  with  whoops  and  wild  contortions, 
and  fired  a  volley  from  their  small  weapons  of  aggres¬ 
sion  into  our  unprotected  faces. 

But  my  business  in  this  chapter  is  to  tell  how  we 
lived  during  this  economical  outing,  which  took  its  rise 
in  Aunt  Emma’s  amiable  desire  to  show  us  how  much 
better  she  could  arrange  a  pleasant  holiday  than  we 
could. 

When  once  her  innumerable  boxes  had  been  persuaded 
to  enter  our  temporary  cottage-home,  and  their  angles 
had  been  diplomatically  adjusted  to  its  corners,  I  felt 
the  folly  and  futility  of  attempting  to  make  any  move 
until  the  appointed  time  for  the  homeward  march  came. 
It  is  true  that  it  took  as  much  time  and  forethought  to 
provision  our  little  camp  as  if  we  had  been  an  army. 
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and  I  the  commissariat  department.  But  in  the  course 
of  a  few  days  Nature’s  first  law  instincdvely  led  me  to 
the  head-quarters  of  some  most  trustworthy  hens,  who 
fulfilled  righteously  the  proud  promise  of  their  owner 
that  they  never  laid  stale  eggs,  and  to  a  dairy-farm 
among  the  luxuriantly  verdant  bases  of  the  hills,  where 
the  milk  was  rich  unto  oiliness,  and  where  the  butter 
was  better  than  the  best  we  could  get  from  Manchester. 

Fresh  eggs  and  new  milk  are  towers  of  strength  to 
fall  back  upon,  and  though  there  is  little  variety  to  be 
got  out  of  a  diet  of  them,  the  reflection  that  they  are 
wholesome  induces  one  to  endure  their  tame  monotony 
of  flavour. 

It  was  quite  an  interesting  study  to  try  and  discover 
on  what  principle  of  supply  and  demand  the  trade  in  all 
things  needful  for  the  sustenance  of  man  was  carried  on 
in  this  little  out-of-the-way  place.  Aunt  Emma  and  I 
trotted  about  over  many  a  weary  mile  of  hill  and  dale 
in  our  endeavours  to  find  out  the  secret.  We  gathered 
little  information  from  the  natives  ;  they  either  glared  at 
us  in  silent  ferocity  when  we  tremblingly  asked  them 
for  information,  or  grew  garrulous  in  what  was  to 
us  a  strange  and  not  to  be  understood  tongue.  ^  The 
rough  speech  and  the  ferocious  looks,  I  have  since  heard, 
were  merely  the  rough  shells  to  kernels  of  gold.  In  fact, 
like  “  Joe  Gargery,”  they  are  “  that  good  at  heart”  that 
none  but  the  most  vexatiously  exacting  can  cavil  at  them 
for  the  blunt  speech  that  it  is  so  difficult  to  distinguish 
from  brutality. 

But  after  a  time  perseverance  and  sharpened  appetites 
taught  us  many  things.  The  fish-man  who  passed 
through  the  hamlet  at  eleven  o’clock  each  Thursday 
qu'c!dy  came  to  be  a  valued  institution  in  our  lives. 
Wh.^t  luxuries  we  indulged  in  on  the  evening  and 
morning  following  his  visit !  He  chiefly  purveyed  cod, 
mackerel,  and  grey  mullet ;  and  the  “  broils”  that  we 
had  ficm  the  one,  the  savoury  “  souses”  of  vinegar, 
bay-leaves,  and  spices  into  which  we  plunged  the 
other  when  baked,  and  the  dainty  way  in  which  we 
eliminated  all  flavour  of  its  own  from  the  grey  mullet, 
substituting  for  it  those  of  herbs  and  claret,  are  things 
to  be  remembered  to  this  day. 

“  Here  we  are,  and  here  we  will  stay  as  long  as  we 
originally  intended  before  we  knew  how  sorely  we 
should  be  tried  ;  it  would  be  cowardly  to  flee  before 
such  an  ignominious  enemy  as  mere  discomfort,”  I 
said  to  Arthur  and  Aunt  Emma,  and  the  former  having 
found  fishing  and  a  congenial  walking  companion,  and 
the  latter  being  conscious  that  she  it  was  who  had  led 
us  into  the  wilderness,  both  acquiesced  with  my  reso¬ 
lution  instantly. 

My  term  of  sojourn  here  was  certainly  one  ot  the 


pleasantest  of  my  many  experiences  of  country  life.  I 
am  not  speaking  now  of  the  life  one  leads  as  a  member 
of  the  best  county  society,  but  of  the  life  led  as  a 
tourist  and  holiday-making  wayfarer.  At  a  fashionable 
seaside  place  one  falls  with  fatal  facility  into  the 
egregious  error  of  doing  as  other  people  do — of 
wearing  correct  costumes,  prancing  on  piers  at  regula¬ 
tion  hours,  dressing  for  dinner,  driving  to  show  places, 
going  to  concerts  and  dramatic  entertainments,  and,  in 
short,  continuing  one’s  London  career  with  sea-breezes 
substituted  for  one’s  circle  of  friends  and  acquaintances. 
If  one  goes  to  any  popular  lovely  place  of  autumnal 
resort,  one  is  sure  to  meet  a  number  of  the^friends  one 
fondly  hoped  had  been  left  behind.  Or  perchance 
you  find  only  one  you  know  distantly,  and  fervently 
wish  you  did  not  know  at  all,  and  in  blithe  ignorance 
of  this  ungracious  wish  of  yours,  he  or  she,  by  way  of 
cementing  an  intimacy  which  you  loathe,  pours  a  whole 
hoard  of  his  or  her  own  acquaintances  upon  you,  in 
the  hope  that  they  may  develop  into  “  mutual  friends.” 

But  in  going  into  modest  lodgings  in  a  large  wild 
village  such  as  this  I  am  describing  up  in  the  Peak, 
you  surely  avoid  many  social  ills  which  are  tyrannously 
hard  to  bear.  As  tourist  and  stranger,  the  “  families” 
of  the  neighbourhood,  though  they  eye  you  curi 
enough  askance  in  church  on  Sundays,  mercifully  re¬ 
frain  from  making  you  the  victim  of  their  deadly  dull 
spirit  of  hospitality.  No  one  calls  upon  you.  You 
are  spared  the  excruciatingly  soul-wearying  tedium  of 
fifteen  minutes’  solemn  converse  with  women  who 
haven’t  an  idea  in  common  with  yourself  to  converse 
about.  An  alien  in  the  land,  you  can  march  [about 
it  with  the  free  and  happy  air  of  one  who  cares  and 
cared  for  by  nobody.  No  stiff-necked  patricians  invite 
you  to  heart- breakingly  dull  dinners,  no  aggressively 
friendly  plebeians  invite  you  to  still  more  mournfully- 
depressing  high  teas.  The  children  can  run  about  in 
the  meadows  behind  the  house  hatless  and  'gloveless, 
rejoicing  in  their  free  and  fetterless  heritage  of  sun  and 
wind,  without  any  one  marvelling  that  “  Mrs.  Blank 
can  permit  h§r  children  to  conduct  themselves  like 
colts.”  If  you  are  busy,  there  is  no  fear  of  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  any  interruption,  for  the  daughters  of  the  land 
would  as  soon  “  drop  in’’  upon  the  Queen  at  Windsor 
Castle  as  upon  a  tourist  in  cottage  lodgings  in  the 
unsophisticated  country.  If  you  are  idle,  you  need 
suffer  no  pang  of  apprehension  that  your  idleness  may 
be  commented  upon.  In  fact,  there  is  peace,  perfect 
peace,  in  such  a  holiday  haunt  as  I  have  described  in 
my  Derbyshire  “  secluded  village,”  if  only  one  likes  to 


mamtam  it. 


{To  be  continued.) 
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NLY  recently  we  wrote  about  social 
politics,  arguing  with  some  serious¬ 
ness  and  just  a  little  flavour  of  joking 
that  there  is  a  certain  resemblance 
between  the  condition  of  the  family 
circleand  thebody  politic,  that  constitutional 
monarchs  have  their  thrones  at  the  fireside, 
and  that  there  are  Ministerial  departments 
and  busy  Parliaments  (not  invariably  deficient 
in  obstructives)  to  debate  great  questions  and 
little  points  of  order,  to  vote  supplies  and  see 
that  they  are  expended  judiciously.  We  did  not 
wish  that  gentlemen  only  should  discuss  political 
theories,  but  that  ladies  too  should  be  interested,  seeing 
that  the  life  of  the  nation  is  only  a  larger  life  of  the 
family. 

Now  let  us  shift  our  ground  a  little,  and,  taking  for 
a  theme  a  very  prominent  feature  of  the  commercial 
world,  a  joint-stock  company,  find  in  it  some  resem¬ 
blance  to  a  family  association.  “How  dull  you  are 
going  to  be !”  some  of  our  lady  readers  may  exclaim. 
“  What  do  we  want  to  know  about  annual  meetings  and 
reports,  and  dividends  (unless  some  are  coming  to  us), 
and  prices  of  shares,  with  all  sorts  of  horrid  figures  and 
fractions  ?  We  daresay  the  chairmen  and  directors  are 
worthy  sort  of  people,  and  if  they  move  in  a  good  set, 
and  have  large  houses,  and  their  wives  give  nice  balls 
and  garden  parties,  we  should  like  to  know  them ;  but 
we  do  not  want  to  know  anything  about  companies, 
and  shares  and  stocks,  which,  of  course,  gentlemen 
talk  about  in  the  City,  but  would  be  very  disagreeable  if 
introduced  into  the  drawing-room.” 

Gentle  reader,  as  the  old  almanac- makers  used  to 
say,  be  patient,  if  you  please,  for  a  few  moments. 
Joint-stock  companies  are  the  modern  symbol  and 
exponent  of  a  very  old  truth — that  union  is  strength — 
and,  as  an  expression  of  that  idea  which  very  nearly 
concerns  the  happiness  of  all  of  us,  one  well  worth  con¬ 
sidering.  The  union  of  the  means  and  of  the  will  of 
many  for  the  furtherance  of  pbjects  the  attainment  of 
which  is  for  the  good  of  all,  is  the  great  secret  of 
national,  commercial,  and  domestic  prosperity  and 
security.  What  one  man,  or  even  one  class,  cannot 
accomplish,  is  achieved  by  the  union  of  a  vast  number 
of  men,  and  the  fusion  of  the  means  which  varying 
classes  contribute  towards  the  common  endeavour.  If 
the  joint-stock  company  had  never  existed,  broad  rivers 


would  be  still  unbridged,  oceans  untraversed,  countries 
not  united  by  the  iron  road ;  the  telegraph  would  not 
flash  words  of  friendship  or  business  over  mountains 
and  through  oceans,  the  products  of  other  and  richer 
lands  would  find  their  way  in  lesser  quantities  to  make 
our  own  country  wealthier,  more  beautiful,  and  happier. 
The  accumulation  of  capital  is  the  force  which  renders 
great  achievements  possible,  the  giant  who  rends  open 
mountains  and  discloses  hitherto  hidden  riches. 

The  application  of  this  principle  of  fusion,  the  combi¬ 
nation  of  the  strength  of  the  many  in  the  forwarding 
of  a  great  work,  is  the  secret  of  much  home  happiness, 
indeed,  of  nearly  all  that  is  worth  living  for,  in  the 
family.  Money  is  not  the  only  possible  capital ;  bodily 
strength  not  the  only  vital  force.  Affection,  ardent 
love,  conscientious  sense  of  duty,  an  esprit  de  corps,  a 
desire  to  succeed  in  united  effort,  are  the  family  joint- 
stock,  to  be  applied  for  the  good  of  all,  and  the  success 
or  otherwise  of  the  undertaking  depends  very  much 
on  the  manner  in  which  commercial  principles  are 
acted  on. 

To  begin  with:  all  have  shares,  some  more' than 
others,  but  all  some.  Papa  and  mamma  jointly  occupy 
the  chair — the  elder  children  taking  a  part  in  the 
directorate — because  they  can  contribute  a  greater 
amount  of  the  capit  il  of  experience,  prudence,  and  a 
sense  of  responsibility ;  the  little  ones — even  baby  in 
the  cradle — all  hold  shares,  on  which  they  have  paid  a 
deposit.  The  parents,  indeed,  have  fully  paid  up  and 
invested  their  all  in  the  venture,  and  the  little  ones 
have  paid  deposits  in  love  and  smiles.  The  object  of 
the  family  joint-stock  company  is  the  promotion  of 
domestic  happiness,  the  establishment  of  a  reputable 
position  in  the  world,  the  performance  of  social  duties, 
the  securing  “  respect  and  memory  and  troops  of 
friends,”  and  the  strengthening  of  the  love  which 
makes  this  world  beautiful,  and  is  the  fairest  and  most 
blessed  promise  of  the  felicity  of  that  which  is  to  come. 
Happy,  indeed,  the  company  which  can  present  a  repoit 
of  prosperity  and  progress  at  the  annual  meetings,  held 
generally  at  Christmas-time,  and  announce  a  liberal 
dividend,  the  accumulated  interest  of  the  capital  of  love 
subscribed  by  the  shareholders  ! 

There  is  one  particular  feature  of  the  family  joint- 
stock  company  which  is  noticeable.  Limited  liability 
has  no  place  in  the  scheme ;  it  is  totally  inapplicable. 
No  shareholder,  large  or  small,  father  or  motiaer,  son 
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or  daughter,  brother  or  sister,  can  claim  to  have  “no 
liability  beyond  the  amount  of  capital  subscribed.”  The 
successes  and  failures  are  joint-stock  as  well  as  the 
subscriptions  ;  there  is  an  equal  dividend  of  joy  and 
sorrow,  an  equal  prospect  of  gain,  an  equal  liability  to 
lose  all.  No  shareholder  can  say,  “I  only  wished  a 
certain  amount  of  love  and  sympathy.  Matters  have 
gone  wrong.  I  am  well  out  of  the  mess,  and  will  look 
about  for  a  better  investment.’’  The  griefs  and  losses 
of  the  body  are  felt  in  all  the  members,  and  the  more 
need  there  is  of  sympathy  and  help,  the  readier  is  every 
shareholder  to  subscribe  more  capital  to  the  common 
stock,  and  so  try  to  fight  against  and  conquer  the  terrible 
difficulty  which  impedes  or  threatens  to  destroy.  Stick 
well  together,  have  faith  in  the  potency  cf  love  and  the 
final  success  of  right,  and  the  chances  are  a  million  to 
one  that  success  will  come,  and  /Aen  what  a  large 
dividend  will  be  announced  ! 

Another  peculiar  feature  is  that  shares  are  not 
transferable ;  the  holder  keeps  them — or  should  keep 
them — till  death.  They  may,  of  course,  be  hidden 
away  in  the  locked- up  and  iron-bound  recesses  of  an 
unloving  heart,  but  they  cannot  be  sold  in  open  market, 
for  another  to  take  the  place  in  the  family  company. 
Capital  is  increased  by  the  issue  of  additional  shares, 
not  by  transfer.  When  the  company  has  been  estab¬ 
lished  some  twenty  years  or  thereabouts,  and  is  of  good 
report,  when  the  annual  statements  are  satisfactory,  then 
come  applications  from  young  investors  to  be  allowed  to 
take  up  shares.  They  would  like  to  link  their  fortunes 
with  the  good,  affectionate,  graceful  girls  who  have 
held  shares  all  their  lives ;  and  then  comes,  with 
considerable  and  happy  ceremony,  in  wftch  bride-cake 
and  pleasant  speeches  and  laughs  and  tears  and  hand¬ 
shakings  and  kisses  take  part,  the  reception  of  the  new 


shareholders,  to  have  and  to  hold  “  for  better  or  worse” 
and  “  till  death  do  part.’’ 

We  spoke  of  some  of  the  objects  aimed  at  by  many 
great  commercial  companies.  They  have  their  repre¬ 
sentatives  in  family  and  social  life.  How  much  love  is 
daily  sped  on  its  mission  over  land  and  sea  to  bear  the 
home  dividend  to  some  distant  shore  1  What  barriers 
of  cold  obstruction  may  be  removed  if  the  united  force 
of  affectionate  hearts  be  applied !  There  are  barren 
social  isthmuses  separating  oceans  of  love,  to  be  pierced 
by  channels  through  which  the  hitherto  stronger  waves 
may  flow  in  unison  ;  and  there  are  sandy  deserts  and 
stony  wildernesses  which  no  single  traveller  can  traverse, 
but  which  a  resolute  company,  rich  in  will  and  the 
materials  of  moral  engineering,  may  make  a  great  high¬ 
way  to  a  better  land. 

We  may  carry  on  our  similitude  beyond  the  immediate 
circle  of  the  family.  In  a  large  commercial  company, 
if  the  prospects  be  good,  all  classes  unite  to  contribute 
the  requisite  capital.  The  economical  workman  invests 
his  little  savings,  the  wealthy  man  his  accumulations 
of  money,  and  by  that  union  wonderfully  great  results 
are  made  possible,  and  each  investor  realises  a  propor¬ 
tionate  share  of  profit.  In  social  life,  if  there  were  less 
restriction  of  classes,  if  the  goodwill,  the  affections, 
the  better  qualities  of  all  were  recognised,  united,  and 
so  made  available  for  great  ends,  how  much  happier 
might  the  world  be  !  There  are  saddening  barriers  in 
the  way  of  the  union  fcr  great  enterprises,  the  achieve¬ 
ment  of  which  would  ma.  vellously  increase  the  sum  of 
human  happiness  ;  and  all  who  wish  to  leave  the  world 
a  little  better  than  they  found  it  must  wish  for  fairer 
opportunities  of  uniting  the  good  there  is  against  the  evil 
influences,  the  ignorance,  jealousy,  and  arrogance  which 
make  men  and  women  at  once  so  selfish  and  so  unhappy. 

G.  R.  E. 


of  ®ui|  iolouroh  fhi$t 


•nSITING  DEES8E8. 

T.  Costume  of  beige  faille  and  beige  brocb€  in  two  shades.  The 
skirt  is  of  broche,  trimmed,  in  front,  with  two  deep  pliss^s  arranged 
in  curves.  The  train  is  quite  straight,  and  is  trimmed  with  plissM 
arranged  in  cones.  Upon  the  front  of  the  skirt  a  breadth  of  pleated 
fiuUe  is  arranged  like  a  fan,  the  edges  bein^  concealed  beneath  the 
tunic.  Tunic  Princess  shape,  very  short  in  front.  Two  pleated 
scarves  of  plain  faille,  one  of  them  edged  with  a  marabout  fringe, 
complete  the  fronts  of  the  tunic,  and,  being  joined  at  the  back, 
form  a  kind  of  large  bow  without  ends.  The  back,  tailor  cut,  is 
slightly  bouffant.  The  bodice  is  open  en  cb&le.  A  silk  drapery  at 
the  left,  and  a  marabout  fringe  at  the  right,  trim  the  owning  at 
the  neck.  Coat  sleeve,  trimmed  inside  with  a  cone  of  pusses,  like 
those  on  the  skirt  Straw  bat,  trimmed  with  muslin  pliss^s,  with 


bows  of  dark  beige  satin  ribbon.  Natural  feather  at  the  right  side. 
Strings  of  dark  beige  satin. 

2.  Costume  of  caroubier  faille  and  broch4.  The  front  of  the  skirt 
consists  of  a  silk  tablier  covered  with  crfipe  pliss6s,  over  which  falls 
a  fringe  of  chenille  and  beads.  Two  breadths  of  the  broche  ccm- 
plete  the  front  of  the  skirt.  A  soufiiet  of  silk  pliss^s  is  inserted  at 
the  edge  of  each  of  these.  The  back  of  the  skirt  consists  of  two 
Mints  of  silk  at  the  top  and  a  deep  flounce  at  the  edge.  Over  this 
falls  a  long  mantean  de  conr  of  broche,  fastened  on  just  below  the 
bust,  and  thence  separate  from  the  skirt.  It  is  surrounded  by  a 
pliss^  of  faille.  Jacket  of  broche  opening  over  a  silk  waistcoat, 
with  revere  collar.  The  back  is  open  at  the  end  of  the  centre  seam. 
The  right  side  crosses  over  the  left,  and  is  trimmed  with  three 
metal  buttons.  Square  silk  pockets.  Silk  cuffs  on  sleeves. 
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Frosting'  for  Cakes,  &c. — White  of  an  egg,  six  heaped  table- 
(poonfuls  powdered  sugar,  one  teaspoonful  lemon-juice ;  beat  one 
spoonful  of  sugar  with  white  three  minutes ;  then  another,  and  so  on  ; 
lastly,  add  lemon-juice,  and  beat  until  the  froth  is  very  stiff,  and  can 
be  cut  with  a  knife. 

Glaze. — This  is  made  by  boiling  any  kind  of  stock  till  it  becomes 
of  the  consistence  of  cream.  Keep  it  in  a  closely-covered  jar.  To 
use  it,  dissolve  it  by  slanting  the  jar  in  boiling  water. 

To  keep  Ice  from  Windows. — Take  an  ordinary  paintbrush  or 
a  sponge  and  rub  over  the  glass  once  or  twice  a  day  with  a  little 
alcohol.  This  will  keep  the  glass  as  free  from  ice  as  in  the  middle  of 
summer,  and  give  a  fine  polish. 

Pot  Foorri. — Dry  some  rose-leaves,  verberw,  and  ripe  lavender. 
When  all  are  quite  dry  put  them  into  a  jar  with  1  oz.  each  of  orris- 
root,  gum  benjamin,  and  borax,  pounded  quite  fine  in  a  mortar;  add 
i  oz.  of  pounded  cloves,  and  a  handful  of  salt  will  prevent  its  getting 
mouldy. 

Tincture  of  Hosos  (a  valuable  perfume). — Take  the  loaves  of  the 
common  rose,  place  them  (just  as  they  arc)  in  a  large-mouthed  bottle  ; 
pour  some  good  spirits  of  wine  over  them,  seal  the  bottle  closely,  and 
let  them  remain  in  a  dry  place  for  a  month  or  two. 

Cool  Houses  in  Summer-Time. — The  excessive  heat  of 
summer,  when  sitting  within-doors,  adds  even  more  to  discomfort 
than  walking  at  a  moderate  pace  out-of-doors.  It  may  be  useful  to 
bear  in  mind  a  ve.-y  simple  application — practicable  by  any  one — of  a 
natural  law  which  will  enable  a  professional  man  to  write  without  the 
slightest  inconvenience  from  the  heated  atmosphere.  Children  at  school 
learn  something  about  the  influence  of  water  in  modifying  climate, 
and  any  person  who  has  passed  through  a  florioultural  exhibition,  or  a 
building  like  the  Crystal  Palace,  must  have  noticed  how  gratefully 
cool  the  atmosphere  always  is  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
fountains  playing.  Just  the  same  general  lowering  of  temperature 
may  be  produced  in  any  private  sitting-room,  without  the  expense  of 
fountains.  A  large  basin  or  dish  filled  with  water,  and  placed  on  the 
centre  of  a  table  in  the  forepart  of  the  day,  is  amply  sufficient  for  the 
purpose.  The  hot  air  takes  up  the  water  in  the  form  of  atmospheric 
vapour,  and  so  diffuses  the  greater  coolness  of  the  water  throughout 
the  room  until  both  air  and  water  are  at  the  same  point ;  when  this  is 
reached,  if  the  heat  of  the  day  be  not  spent,  the  water  needs  renewing. 
Of  course  the  effect  does  not  depend  upon  any  specific  form  of  vessel. 
This  may  be  plain  or  it  may  bo  ornamental ;  it  may  take  the  form  of  a 
table  decoration.  There  is  only  one  condition  imperative — namely, 
that  free  contact  of  air  and  water  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  latter 
shall  not  be  obstructed. 

How  to  Fry  Potatoes.— Boil  some  potatoes  in  their  skins, 
when  cold  peel  them,  cut  them  in  slices  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  and 
fry  them  in  beef  dripping  a  nice  brown ;  when  done  take  them  out 
with  a  slice  to  drain  any  grease  from  them,  and  serve  piled  as  a 
pyramid  on  a  hot  dish. 

What  to  do  with  Old  Fruit  and  Meat  Cans.— One  of  the 
most  appropriate  uses  of  an  old  fruit  or  meat  can  that  can  be  thought 
of  is  to  moke  it  help  to  grow  new  fruit.  This  is  done  thus ; — The  can 
is  pierced  with  one  or  more  pin-holes,  and  then  sxmk  in  the  earth  near 
the  roots  of  strawberry  or  other  plants.  The  pin-holes  are  to  be 
of  such  sise  that  when  the  can  is  filled  with  water  the  fluid  can  escape, 
into  the  ground  only  very  slowly.  Thus  a  quart  can,  properly  arranged, 
will  extend  its  irrigation  to  the  plant  throngh  a  period  of  several 
days.  It  must  then  be  refilled.  Practical  trials  of  this  method  of 
watering  leave  no  doubt  of  its  success.  Plants  thus  watered  flourish 
and  yield  the  most  bounteous  retnms  thronghoot  the  longest  dron^ts. 
In  localities  where  water  is  scarce  the  planting  of  fruit-cans,  as  here 
shown,  will  be  found  profitable  as  a  regular  gardening  practice. 

A  Drink  for  ConsumptiTOB. — Take  one  ounce  of  Irish  moss, 
wash  it  well  twice  in  boiling  water,  pour  a  little  cold  water  on  it,  and 
let  it  stand  all  night ;  the  next  day  add  to  it  one  quart  of  fresh  milk, 
some  lemon-peel,  and  two  blades  of  mace ;  boil  all  slowly  until  the 
milk  is  thick ;  put  loaf  sugar  in  a  basin,  and  strain  the  milk  on  it.  It 
should  be  stirred  while  boiling  to  prevent  the.  moss  settling  on.  the 
bottom  of  the  sancepan. 


How  to  make  Alum  Baskets. — Get  some  wire  and  make  it  into 
the  shape  of  a  basket,  leaving  ample  room  between  the  wire  for  the 
alum  to  form  into  crystals.  Cover  the  wire  completely  with  worsted 
by  winding  it  round  and  round.  Put  half-a-pound  of  alum  into  a  tin 
saucepan,  pour  over  it  a  pint  of  water,  boil  it  steadily,  and  stir  it 
continually  with  a  wooden  stick  till  the  alum  is  dissolved.  Take  it 
from  the  fire  and  let  it  stand  till  lukewarm  ;  then  get  a  deep  glazed 
earthen  jar,  and  pour  the  alum  solution  into  it.  Place  a  piece  of  wood 
across  the  top  of  the  vessel,  and  suspend  the  basket  from  it  in  the 
liquor.  In  twenty-four  hours  take  it  out  and  let  it  dry  in  the  shade. 
Use  Judson’s  dyes  to  colour  if  wished. 

A  Dish  of  Australian  Meat.— Take  a  carrot,  an  onion,  and  a 
good-sized  cabbage,  boil  until  tender  (remove  the  hard  part  of  the 
cabbage),  and  chop  them  up  very  finely ;  melt  a  piece  of  hatter  and 
some  clarified  fat  from  the  tin  in  a  stewpan,  cut  some  rather  thick 
slices  of  heef,  pepper  and  salt  them,  and  put  them  into  the  butter ;  let 
them  get  quite  hot ;  take  out  the  meat,  put  in  the  vegetables,  toss 
them  in  the  butter  a  few  minutes,  moisten  with  a  little  dissolved  jelly 
from  the  tin,  odd  pepper,  salt,  grated  nutmeg,  and  serve  in  the  centre 
of  the  dish  with  the  slices  round  them. 

How  to  Avoid  B,lieiuuatism.  —Persons  subject  to  rheumatism 
should  avoid  living  on  damp  clay  soils,  and  seek  sandy  or  gravelly 
loam  soils.  They  must  not  sleep  in  damp  rooms,  but  should  choose 
warm  sunny  ones.  There  are  some  places  where  rheumatism  seems  to 
spring  up  spontaneously  like  grass.  Investigation  would  show  the 
cause,  which,  no  doubt,  might  be  removed,  and  thus  the  doctor’s  bills 
and  loss  of  time  would  be  saved. 

Dolls  of  Dried  Fruit. — These  are  carious  little  figures,  simply 
and  easily  made,  and  will  be  found  to  afford  great  amusement  to  the 
younger  members  of  the  family.  Have  two  pieces  of  board,  measuring 
two  inches  square,  with  two  wire  pins  about  four  inches  high,  for  each 
doll.  Almonds  are  used  for  the  feet,  one  threaded  over  each  wire. 
For  the  man’s  legs  large  raisins  are  used.  The  knickerbockers  are  of 
prunes,  the  body  of  figs.  A  wire  is  run  through  the  top  fig  to  form 
the  arms,  which  are  also  formed  of  smaller  raisins ;  two  larger  raisins 
for  the  neck.  The  head  is  made  of  one  large  prune,  with  pieces  of 
almond  for  the  eyes,  nose,  and  month ;  and  the  hat  is  half  a  Kormaiidy 
pippin,  with  a  raisin  for  a  tuft.  The  little  woman  is  made  in  the  same 
way,  except  that  three  graduated  Normandy  pippins  passed  over  Ixith 
pins  take  the  place  of  a  dress  skirt.  One  raisin  is  used  instead  of 
three  for  each  leg. 

Look  to  your  Gas.— The  modem  gas-meter  is  a  reliable  instra- 
ment,  and  it  is  a  mistake  to  imagine  that  the  excess  of  consumption 
arises  from  over-registration  as  a  rule.  In  any  district  where  the 
pressure  has  been  low,  and  an  insufficiency  of  gas  has  been  given, 
complaints  are  sure  to  arise,  and  the  companies  are  compelled  often  to 
provide  larger  pipes  or  works,  resulting  in  the  volume  and  pressure  of 
the  gas  delivered  being  considerably  augmented.  'The  consnmer,  not 
being  aware  of  what  has  been  going  on,  and  of  the  altered  conditions 
of  the  supply,  rejoices  in  much  gas,  and  thinks  that  he  has  done  aU 
that  is  requisite  when  he  has  tamed  down  the  tap  at  the  burners 
which  are  in  use  at  the  time.  Here  is  the  error ;  he  begins  at  the 
wrong  end ;  his  meter  and  all  the  pipes  leading  from  it  up  to  the 
burner  are  subject  to  the  increased  pressure,  and  any  weak  jraints  in 
the  fittings,  or  slight  leakage,  become  much  increased,  a  fact  brought 
home  to  him  when  the  gas-bill  comes  in.  'The  cure  for  this  is  simple. 
Light  up  all  the  burners  in  general  use,  each  separate  tap  being  turned 
on  full  at  the  same  time ;  then  turn  down  the  main  tap  on  the  con¬ 
sumer’s  side  of  the  tneter  to  such  a  fraction  of  its  full  capacity  as  will 
leave  a  sufficiently  large  passage  to  afford  a  proper  supply  to  the 
buraers.  Any  excess  of  pressure  is  thus  checked,  as  no  more  gas  can 
come  into  the  meter  than  is  required  for  actual  consumption.  Thia 
simple  plan  adopted,  gas-bills  would,  as  a  rule,  be  reduced  by  fully 
>5  per  cent. 

Look  to  your  Draiug.— It  might  well  be  suggested  to  life  insur¬ 
ance  companies  that,  instead  of  merely  testing  a  man’s  chest  to  find  if 
he  has  a  tendency  to  any  disease,  it  would  be  well  for  the  medical 
-eaaminers  of  life  insuianoe  companies  to  inquire  if  he  has  not  a  cess, 
pool  leaking  into  his  well»  0T.Bntn4>ped  pipes  beneath,  his kaains  and 
elosets. 
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VII. — THE  DAT  NUBSERY. 


'OR  the  proper  health  and  comfort 
of  children  a  day  and  night  nursery 
are  both  necessary. 

If  it  is  not  possible  to  procure  two 
rooms  without  sacrificing  a  spare 
bedroom,  then  that  sacrifice  must  be  made, 
as  it  is  far  more  important  to  keep  your 
little  people  in  good  health  than  to  curtail 
the  proper  space  needful  for  them  for  the 
entertainment  of  visitors,  who  only  come 
every  now  and  then.  Children  to  be  kept 
in  thorough  health  require  to  live  in  airy,  well-ventilated 
rooms.  To  keep  one  room,  used  for  both  living  and 
sleeping,  in  a  completely  fresh  and  habitable  state,  is 
next  to  an  impossibility. 

First,  then,  the  day  nursery.  I  hope  that  the  room 
you  devote  to  this  purpose  is  large,  light,  and  airy  ;  it 
is  your  duty  to  make  it  bright  and  comfortable. 
Brightness  and  cheerfulness  should  be  the  great  points 
aimed  at  next  to  good  ventilation,  and  witha  liitle  thought 
and  a  little  extra  trouble  are  easy  enough  to  arrive  at. 

In  these  days  no  walls  need  be  made  ugly  just 
because  common  badly-designed  papers  are  cheap,  for 
pretty  patterns  are  quite  as  reasonable,  and  for  nur¬ 
series  especial  papers  are  now  manufactured,  and  can 
be  easily  and  cheaply  bought.  Illustrated  nursery 
rhymes,  “  Little  Bo-Peep,”  “  Cinderella,”  “  Jack  and 
the  Beanstalk,”  and  many  others,  have  lately  been 
adapted  by  artists  on  purpose  to  please  childish  eyes. 
Mr.  Walter  Crane  has  been  particularly  happy  in  his 
treatment  of  subjects  for  the  small  folks’  edification. 
If  these  papers  are  found  too  expensive,  with  a  little 
trouble  a  very  good  paper,  or  rather  border,  can  be 
manufactured  at  home  for  the  nursery  walls.  Let  them 
be  distempered  and  varnished  from  the  ceiling  down  to 
within  three  feet  or  so  of  the  floor.  Where  the  dis- 
•temper  ends  have  either  a  narrow  ledge  of  painted 
wood,  or  a  band  of  bright-coloured  paper,  not  green ; 
these  borders  can  be  bought  of  any  good  paperhanger. 
Below  this  again  paste  all  the  prettiest  pictures  you  can 
cut  out  from  the  different  illustrated  papers — I  am  now 
collecting  for  this  purpose — fit  them  in  neatly  together 
on  the  walls,  leaving  no  spaces,  and  then  varnish  the 
whole  all  over  in  the  same  way  you  would  a  screen. 
Such  walls  will  afford  endless  amusement  to  children, 
even  to  the  baby.  They  are  open,  of  course,  to  the 
same  objection  all  walls  are  in  nurseries  :  they  soon 


become  scratched  and  defaced  by  restless  little  fingers 
but  if  varnished,  any  ordinary  smears,  or  dirty  greasy 
spots,  will  come  out  if  wiped  with  a  damp  cloth. 
Children,  except  the  very  tinies,  soon  learn  to  take  a 
pride  in  being  careful,  and  would,  without  scolding,  try 
not  to  injure  the  “  pretty  pickies”  by  scratching  them. 
The  large  coloured  pictures  which  are  now  published 
two  or  three  times  a  year  in  the  Graphic,  the  Illustrated 
London  News,  and  with  this  magazine,  make,  neatly 
framed,  very  good  hanging  pictures  for  the  empty 
spaces  above  the  border  just  described.  “  Little  Red 
Riding  Hood,”  “  Goodie  Tw'o-Shoes,”  “  Skating,” 
“  Go  Fetch,”  are  great  favourites.  Pia'n  wooden 
frames  for  such  pictures  cost  but  little,  and  very  pretty 
frames  can  be  made  at  home  out  of  rosettes  of  coloured 
paper,  fastened  on  to  the  thick  cardboard  on  which  the 
picture  should  be  pasted. 

The  floor  should  have  a  strong  serviceable  Dutch 
carpet — those  called  “  All-wool  Dutch”  wear  very  well 
indeed,  either  brown  or  drab  ground,  with  coloured 
stripes.  Green  should  be  avoided,  or  any  very 
bright  colour  which  w'ould  show'  stains.  If  a  square 
carpet  it  should  be  a  large  square,  with  only  a  small 
portion  of  the  boarding  showing  all  around  it,  because 
if  merely  the  centre  of  the  room  is  carpeted  the 
children  will  have  many  a  fall  from  catching  their  little 
feet  in  the  edges  and  tripping  themselves  up.  Some 
people  object  to  any  carpet  on  the  floor  ;  but  this  is,  I 
am  sure,  a  mistake — carpet  breaks  what  might  be  a 
serious  fall,  deadens  the  sounds  of  pattering  feet  to 
those  underneath  the  nursery,  and  prevents  colds  in 
the  winter.  Boards,  however  well  they  fit,  admit 
draughts  or  air  up  through  them,  and  children  sitting 
about — as  they  will  do  all  over  the  room — would 
assuredly,  on  a  bare  floor,  catch  frequent  colds.  I  am 
no  friend  to  over-heated  rooms ;  it  is  an  error,  however, 
to  suppose  children  are  hardened  by  being  kept  in  un¬ 
comfortable  and  draughty  rooms. 

If  there  are  curtains  to  the  windows  let  them  be  of 
pretty  bright  chintz,  and  washed  as  often  as  necessary, 
not  of  stuff  or  woollen  materials,  as  such  curtains  collect 
dust  and  are  apt  to  make  a  room  close.  The  windows 
should  have  iron  bars  for  precaution’s  sake.  If  the 
situation  is  not  too  exposed,  and  plants  of  the  com¬ 
moner  sorts  will  flourish  outside  the  window,  have  a 
box  made  to  fit  the  sill,  and  primroses,  spring  bulbs, 
and  hardy  out-of-door  ferns  planted  in  it,  replacing  the 
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bulbs  with  bright  geraniums  when  necessary.  Children 
are  naturally  fond  of  flowers,  and  love  to  watch  them 
growing  day  by  day,  and  even  if  they  have  no  apparent 
t  iste  for  gardening  it  should  be  roost  certainly  culti¬ 
vated,  or  they  will  as  they  grow  up  lose  a  very  great 
pleasure.  Some  situations  are  too  cold,  too  much 
exposed  to  cutting  winds,  for  any  plants  to  flourish  in 
window-boxes — mine  is — but  when  the  window  is 
tolerably  sheltered  the  attempt  might  well  be  made. 

The  furniture  should  be  of  plain  polished  wood, 
pine  or  birch.  A  good  strong  table  with  a  white  top 
like  a  kitchen  table,  flaps  at  the  sides,  and  legs  of 
same  wood  as  rest  of  furniture,  or  painted  to  corre¬ 
spond  wiih  it,  will  be  found  the  most  useful,  with  a 
red  striped  washing  cloth  to  put  over  the  plain  top.  A 
cupboard  with  drawer  and  shelves,  or  shelves  only, 
will  be  required  in  which  to  keep  the  tea-things,  all 
china,  glass,  knives  and  forks,  biscuit-tins,  jam-pots, 
and  various  other  odds  and  ends. 

The  chairs  should  be  strong  cane-bottomed  ones, 
with  some  low  and  high  chairs,  expressly  for  the 
children’s  own  ;  “  my  chair”  is  a  very  important  piece  ot 
property.  An  easy  chair  should  be  provided  for  the 
nurse,  and  a  cane  chair  considerably  lower  than  the 
others  for  use  as  a  “  nursing  chair.’’  In  our  nursery 
there  stands  a  large  square  wicker  basket  with  a  lid  for 
all  the  scraps,  toys,  and  trifles  in  everyday  use  with  the 
children,  which  accumulate  in  such  a  wonderful  and 
mysterious  manner.  Into  this  receptacle  all  the  toys 
are  put  —  except  the  best  and  newest  —  when  the 
nursery  is  made  tidy  by  the  children  themselves.  On 
wet  days  this  basket  is  “  treasure-trove,”  and  forgotten 
toys  are  brought  to  light,  and  afford  fresh  amusement. 
Then  they  have  a  bookshelf  especially  devoted  to  them, 
each  child  having  a  shelf  for  its  own  particular  use  for 
the  books  and  better  toys  it  possesses  -,  these  shelves 
are  supposed  to  be  kept  tidy  by  the  respective  owners, 
except  baby’s,  that  tyrant  expecting  the  others  to  do 
his  work  for  him. 

The  firephce  should  be  guarded  by  a  high  wire 
fender,  firmly  fixed,  to  avoid  all  danger  of  fire.  The 
mantelpiece  can  be  made  pretty  with  a  few  strong  orna¬ 
ments,  a  vase  for  flowers,  high  candlesticks,  and  any 
little  trifles  the  children  have  had  given  them,  bonbon 
boxes,  figures,  and  such  thirtgs.  Some  shells  should 
certainly  be  found  room  for — those  large  speckled  ones 
I  mean  which  are  the  delight  ot  every  child’s  heart. 
Shells  of  good  size,  not  small  enough  to  swallow,  are 
charming  playthings  for  children,  and  will  keep  them 
quiet  for  hours  -,  they  call  them  by  pet  names,  listen 
to  the  siogiog  sound  they  make  when  held  up  to  the 
ear,  and  amuse  themselves  with  them  in  many  other 
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ways.  A  rocking-horse  is  also  an  unfaiKng  resource, 
and  sometimes  one  can  be  picked  up  at  a  sale  for  a  very 
reasonable  price ;  if  bought  new  they  are  rather  ex¬ 
pensive.  A  small  go-cart  is  another  great  delight  and 
affords  much  fun,  as  does  also  a  doll’s  house,  more 
especially  to  the  girl  portion  of  the  party. 

I  forget,  though,  that  I  am  not  writing  a  chapter  on 
toys,  but  only  wish  to  keep  the  idea  of  general  bright¬ 
ness  and  cheerfulness  well  to  the  fore.  So  many  long 
hours  are  passed  in  this  room,  on  those  wet  days, 
which  are  more  the  rule  than  the  exception  in  this 
changeable  climate  of  ours,  when  the  weather  prevents 
the  small  people  from  going  out,  that  it  is  highly  desir¬ 
able  to  make  the  nursery  a  pleasant  room,  the  children’s 
own  particular  domain,  where  they  can  romp  about  and 
enjoy  themselves  to  their  heart’s  content,  without  doing 
mischief,  or  standing  in  fear  of  a  scolding. 

THE  NIGHT  NURSERY. 

For  the  walls  of  this  room  a  varnished  paper  is  best, 
or  else  distempered  walls  varnished  over.  For  reasons 
before  stated  they  are  far  more  cleanly  than  ordinary 
papers,  which  will  not  bear  wiping  down  with  a  damp 
cloth,  and  so  have  dust  left  on  them.  Moreover,  if 
necessary,  they  can  easily  be  re-varnished  at  a  very 
trifling  expense. 

A  few  coloured  pictures  in  neat  frames  can  be  hung 
about  to  brighten  the  room,  and,  if  you  are  clever  at 
illumination,  some  simple  texts  suitable  for  children, 
such  as  “  Suffer  little  children  to  come  unto  Me,” 
or  a  verse  of  a  hymn,  “  Gentle  Jesus,”  or  “  Jesus,  tender 
Shepherd,”  can  be  legibly  written,  or  printed  with 
a  pretty  border,  painted  round  it.  The  “  Lord’s 
Prayer,”  illuminated  with  capital  letters,  is  also  well 
suited  to  a  night  nursery.  There  are  sold  now  picture- 
cards  for  every  day  in  the  month  on  a  roller,  like  the 
text  on  roller-cards  you  see  sometimes  in  hospitals ; 
these  are  great  favourites  with  children,  who  feel  very 
important  when  allowed  to  turn  over  to  ihe  proper  day. 
I  have  two  sets :  one  of  animal  life,  the  other  of 
different  children,  each  with  short  appropriate  stories, 
which  the  elder  children  read  to  the  little  ones  who 
cannot  do  so  for  themselves. 

In  the  night  nursery  I  should  not  have  an  all-over 
carpet,  nor  yet  a  square,  but  merely  strips  of  carpet, 
neatly  bound  to  prevent  their  fraying  out,  laid  in  front 
of  the  beds  and  at  the  sides.  Odd  bits  of  carpet  can  in 
this  way  be  utilised,  and  such  strips  are  easily  taken  up 
when  the  room  is  well  scrubbed,  which  it  frequently 
should  be.  The  boards  underneath  the  bed  should  be 
left  quite  bare.  The  beds  themselves  are  best  of  iron ; 
^or  many  reasons  they  are  preferable  to  wooden  ones. 
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and  mattresses,  not  feather-beds,  should  be  provided  for 
children  to  lie  on ;  they  need  not  be  very  hard,  but 
should  certmnly  not  be  too  soft,  neither  should  they 
have  downy  pillows,  as  they  are  too  heating  for  little 
heads,  and  therefore  not  so  healthy  as  those  which  are 
firmer.  Each  bed  should  have  two  mattresses,  one  of 
wool  and  one  of  horsehair,  the  latter  on  the  top.  The 
bedclothes  should  not  be  too  numerous,  even  in  cold 
weather,  as  a  child  should  never  be  weighed  down  with 
blankets ;  a  flannel  sleeping- jacket  for  wear  in  the 
winter  is  better  than  too  many  clothes  on  the  bed. 
Children  are  always  restless,  tossing  themselves  about, 
and  if  when  heated  they  throw  off  the  blankets  and 
remmn  uncovered  are  very  apt  to  get  a  chill,  which  if 
they  wear  Bannel  rarely  happens. 

A  washing-stand  with  pretty  but  cheap  and  strong 
fittings,  and  an  oilcloth  top,  will  be  wanted  :  an  oval 
bath,  a  large-sized  white  basin,  and  a  pedestal,  some 
strong  chairs,  one  or  more  chests  of  drawers,  and  a 
toilet-table  and  glass  if  there  is  room  for  it ;  if  not,  the 
glass  must  stand  on  one  of  the  chests  of  drawers.  The 
furniture  should  be  of  the  same  wood  as  that  advised 
for  the  day  nursery.  A  high  fender  must  be  provided 
for  the  fireplace  in  this  room  also.  The  window- 
curtmns  should  be, of  dark  chintz,  and  a  thick  dark- 
green  blind  also  provided  to  shade  the  room  well  when 
the  children  are  asleep. 

The  perfect  ventilation  of  both  nurseries  is  a  point 
which  cannot  be  too  strongly  insisted  on ;  and  when 
the  children  are  out  doors  and  windows  should  be  set 
well  open — unless,  of  course,  in  the  very  coldest 
weather  —  to  allow  a  free  current  of  air  to  sweep 
through  the  rooms,  and  thoroughly  freshen  and 
sweeten  them  against  their  return. 

THE  LINEN-CLOSET. 

On  the  top  landing  the  closet  for  keeping  the  house 
and  table  linen  stands  ;  and  here  it  may,  perhaps,  be  as 
well  to  give  a  few  hints  respecting  that  important 
portion  of  a  house’s  belongings. 

The  quantity  required  for  a  household  consisting  of 
ten  persons — husband,  wife,  four  children,  and  four 
senrants,  would  be — 

4  pairs  of  fine  linen  sheets  for  spare  room. 

'8  fine  liaen  pillow-slips,  edged  with  strong  lace. 

4  pairs  of  good  full-sized  ca  ico  sheets. 

8  pairs  of  sheets  for  children’s  beds  of  rather  stouter 
calico. 

8  pairs  of  unbleached  sheets  for  servants’  beds. 

24  pillow-cases  of  good  calico  for  ordinary  use. 

12  of  stronger  calico  for  servants’  beds. 

36  towels  of  fine  huckaback. 


1 2  very  fine  towels  for  spare  room. 

18  bath- towels. 

24  commoner  towels  for  nursery  and  servants’  use. 

1  charity  blanket  for  bath  use  for  nursery. 

2  proper  bath- blankets  neatly  bound. 

Allow  a  counterpaine  for  each  bed,  and  two  extra 
for  best  occasions.  Coloured  ones  for  the  servants’ 
beds.  Blankets  four  to  each  bed  this  will  allow  for 
extra  ones  for  winter  use,  unless  eiderdown  quilts  are 
provided  for  the  best  rooms,  in  which  case  so  many 
would  not  be  required. 

6  best  toilette-covers. 

1 2  common  ditto. 

TABLE-LINEN. 

6  tablecloths  for  everyday  use. 

6  of  larger  size  and  rather  better  material. 

2  large  best  for  dinner  parties. 

6  common  for  nursery  use. 

4  unbleached  tor  kitchen. 

2  ditto  for  dishing  up. 

24  ordinary  dinner-napkins  for  everyday  use. 

24  best  matching  dinner-cloths. 

12  Fish  napkins  (these  should  be  made  from  table¬ 
cloths  past  use  in  their  original  form). 

12  glass-cloths. 

1 2  tea-cloths. 

1 2  kitchen  cloths. 

6  round  (roller)  towels. 

Dusters  ad  lib. 

To  this  list,  which  is  only  for  ordinary  use,  must  be 
added  as  fancy  dictates — such  articles  as  etched  or 
crewelled  towels,  cloths,  mats,  and  d’oyleys,  summer 
bed,  coverings,  and  so  on. 

In  the  linen-closet  all  this  linen  should  be  carefully 
arranged.  Each  sort  of  article  on  its  proper  appointed 
shelf ;  plenty  of  dried  lavender  should  be  kept  amongst 
the  linen,  sewn  up  in  thin  muslin  bags.  Each,  article 
should  be  carefully  marked  with  name,  date,  and 
number.  All  articles  intended  for  ordinary  everyday 
use  should  be  be  used  in  turn,  not  allowing  all  the  use 
to  come  on  only  a  certain  portion — thus  those  articles 
that  have  just  come  home  from  the  wash  should  be 
placed,  when  looked  over  and  mended  if  repairing  is 
necessary,  at  the  bottom  of  the  others,  so  that  their 
turn  will  not  come  again  for  some  time ;  by  doing  this 
all  the  household  linen  in  use  will  do  its  fair  share  of 
work,  and  get  only  the  proper  wear  and  tear.  The 
best  linen  will  be  kept  for  visitors’  use  alone.  Blankets 
if  kept  in  a  closet  must  be  constantly  looked  over  to 
keep  them  free  from  moth,  and  cedar  shavings  kept 
between  them.  A  large  tin  box  with  air-tight  lid  is 
the  best  thing  in  which  to  keep  eiderdown  coverings 
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when  not  in  use,  and,  indeed,  blankets  too,  only  it  is  not 
always  easy  to  procure  a  box  large  enough,  unless  you 
have  it  made  for  you. 

And  now  I  come  to  the  less  pleasing,  but  quite  as 
essential,  part  of  my  duty,  a  few  suggestions  as  to 
sanitary  measures. 

Your  water  service  is  probably  continued  to  the 
highest  floor — for  the  servants’  sake  we  will  hope  this 
is  the  case — and  you  have  in  a  housemaid’s  closet  on 
the  top  landing  a  tap  and  sink.  See  that  the  latter  is 
kept  perfectly  clean,  and  is  scrubbed  thoroughly  out  with 
hot  water  and  soda — not  soap — that  would  only  make  it 
more  greasy — at  least  once  a  week.  The  grating  and 
pipe  should  be  kept  free,  and  nothing  calculated  to 
choke  them  allowed  to  be  emptied  into  the  sink,  but 
the  water  allowed  to  run  down  without  hindrance. 
Flush  this  sink,  as  well  as  those  below  stairs,  frequently 
to  prevent  foul  smells  arising. 

For  other  closets  thorough  ventilation  is  absolutely 
necessary.  A  ventilator  should  be  always  open,  summer 
and  winter,  day  and  night,  directly  from  them  into  the 
open  air  ;  to  insure  this  I  would  have  these  ventilators 
made  so  that  they  could  not  be  shut.  And,  besides  this, 
air-pipes  should  be  conducted  from  the  top  of  the 
I  main-pipe  to  the  top  of  the  roof,  so  as  to  allow  of  the 
free  escape  of  sewer  gas.  This  subject  is,  I  allow,  not 
a  very  savoury  one  but  it  is,  above  all  things,  important 
that  a  house  should  be  kept  entirely  free  from  noxious 
gases,  which  occasion  too  often  fatal  illnesses.'  See 
that  all  pipes  are  free,  and  to  keep  them  so  a  daily 
!  flushing  is  necessary,  not  d'mere  sprinkling,  but  a  good 
I  steady  downpour  of  water’ Continued  for  some  minutes. 
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Walls  should  be  papered  with  varnished  paper,  or  else 
distempered  and  varnished,  allowing  for  a  good  washing 
and  wiping  down.  The  floors  I  would  have  varnished, 
or  covered  with  oilcloth,  and  one  good-sized  rug  to  be 
frequently  shaken  and  carried  out  into  the  open  air  for 
that  purpose.  Let  windows  be  kept  open  as  much  as 
possible,  and  do  not  shrink  from  looking  into  such 
details  yourself,  unpleasant  though  you  may  deem  them, 
because  on  them  depends  the  health,  and  not  only  the 
health,  but  the  lives  of  yourself  and  your  whole  family. 
If  you  breathe  air  which  is  impregnated  with  sewer-gas 
you  must  eventually  suffer  from  it,  for  it  contains  the 
germs  of  disease,  too  often  fatal  disease,  that  dreaded 
typhoid  which  carries  off  so  many  victims  yearly.  If, 
therefore,  you  are  a  householder,  do  not  from  any  false 
feelings  of  delicacy  ignore  such  subjects,  but  carefully 
consider  them,  and  by  a  systematic  looking  into  and 
thorough  supervision  of  all  sanitary  details  connected 
with  your  house,  guard  against  that  insidious  enemy 
fever,  which  lurks  in  all  badly-drained  and  ill-ventilared 
dwellings. 

Drinking-water  should  be  filtered  always,  and  in 
cases  where  there  is  any  reason  to  suspect  danger, 
boiled  before  being  filtered.  AU  water-cisterns  and 
tanks  should  be  cleaned  out  at  least  once  a  year,  and 
filters  also — that  is,  the  sponges  removed  and  fresh 
ones  supplied,  and  fresh  charcoal.  Rain-water  is  in¬ 
valuable  for  washing  purposes,  being  so  much  softer 
than  spring-water,  and  if  well  filtered  it  is  more  healthy 
to  drink,  as  with  it  there  can  be  no  danger  of  that 
sewer  contamination  the  direful  results  of  which  are 
80  much  to  be  dreaded.  * 

E.J. 
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NNIE,  my  darling,  lie  still,  dear  j  to'-m’orrow 
Father  will  come  to  us  over  the  sea.  ’  ' 

Fret  not,  my  dear  one,  we  never  should"’ 
sorrow,  ' 

God  will  protect  him  where’er  he  may  be. 

Yes,  love,  he’s  coming ;  the  "great  sails  are  spreading 
As  white  as  the  wings  of  the  gulls  that  we  see. 

And  you  may  be  sure  for  the  lighthouse  he’s  heading. 

He  knows  he  will  find  you  beside  mother’s  knee. 

“  Rest  ye,  my  darling  ;  see,  Johnny  is  sleeping  ! 

Look  how  he  smiles  in  his  dream  of  tlie  sea ; 

One  little  eye  ’neath  the  lashes  is  peeping. 

As  if  he  were  laughing  at  you,  dear,  and  me. 


“Ah!  the  poor  father,  now - "  “Why  call  him 

poor,  dear  ?” 

She  sighed — “ Because,'" Annie — list!  who  can  that 
be?” 

“  Who  ?  Why,  old  woman,  ’tis  I  to  be  sure,  dear  ! 

Ah !  Annie,  my  sweetheart  a-watching  for  me !” 

“  Father !  dear  father !” — the  child’s  arms  around 
him. 

Clasping  him  tightly — “  you’ve  come  back  to  me. 

I  knew  he  would  come,  mother — God  went  and  found 
him. 

And  brought  him  back  quickly  from  over  the  sea.” 

H.  Frith. 
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almost  despaired  of  ever  seeing  again.  As  soon  as  the 
dinner-hour  is  passed  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,^and  more 

especially  the 
a//wadjoining 

~  ihc  Jib,  m 


S^HE  complete  change  from  rain  and  continual 
LH  storms  to  excessive  heat  which  marked  the  first 
^  days  of 
the  month  of 
August  has  effec¬ 
ted  the  total  dis¬ 
appearance  of 
our  beau  monde 
from  the  city. 

There  was  an 
immediate  rush 
for  watering  and 
seaside  places. 

T  rouville, 

Dieppe,  and 
Boulogne  at 
once  recovered 
their  vogue.  At 
Etretat  gay 
lamps  were  in¬ 
augurated  with 
all  sorts  of  re¬ 
joicings,  Trou- 
ville  opened  a 
new  theatre  at 
the  Casino  with 
a  splendid  fete^ 
and  Cobourg  got 
up  quite  a  fes¬ 
tival  in  honour 
of  the  new  line 
of  railroad  which 
now  joins  it  to 
Mezidon  and 
Dives.  There 
was  a  banquet  of 
a  hundred  and 
fifty  people, 
speeches,  music, 
fireworks,  Vene¬ 
tian  lamps,  and 
all  the  parapher¬ 
nalia  generally 
put  forth  on 
such  occasions.  Those  who  remain  in  Paris  do  not 
enjoy  the  heat  quite  so  much,  but  they  have  longed  for 
it  to  such  a  degree  that  they  bear  it  quite  briskly,  sponge 
their  foreheads  with  pleasure,  and  never  tire  of  contem¬ 
plating  the  blue  sky  and  bright  sunshine  which  they  had 


an  irre- 

t  n  7  I  gjgjjjjjg  attrac- 

809.— Walking  Dresses. 

Flat  Patterns,  ss.  6d. — Mdue.  Lbtelueb,  40,  Tavistock -st.,  Covent  Garden,  London.  ®  USineSS 

(Post-Office  Orders  to  be  made  payable  at  King-street,  Covent  Garden.)  ^he  day  is 

over,  one’s 

first  thought  is  to  go  forth  under  the  clear  sky  and 
refresh  one’s  eyes  with  the  sight  of  a  little  green  ver¬ 
dure.  Dining  out-of-doors  has  a  great  fascination  for 
Parisians  in  such  weather,  and  tables  are  contended  for 
at  Les  Ambassadeurs’  and  at  Ledoyen’s,  while  the  menus 
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are  a  matter  of  but  small  importance ;  with  the  sky  for 
a  ceiling  and  green  trees  for  hangings,  any  sauce  tastes 
good. 

After  dinner  there  are  the  cafe  concerts  to  enjoy,  and 
the  more  recherche  Concert  Besselievre,  iustly  famed  for 
the  very  good 
music  it  always 
gives. 

In  spite  of  its 
desertion  by  so 
many  of  its 
usual  inhabi¬ 
tants,  Paris 
does  not  look 
by  any  means 
dull  or  empty, 
for  their  place 
is  taken  by  a 
large  number 
of  provincials 
and  foreigners, 
and  all  hotels 
are  full. 

Parisian  fa¬ 
shions  are 
scarcely  to  be 
studied  in  Paris 
this  month.  If 
one  were  to 
judge  of  them 
by  what  one 
sees  in  the 
streets,  one 
might  be  in¬ 
duced  to  form 
a  very  curious 
idea  of  Parisian 
tastes.  The  fo¬ 
reign  lady  en 
voyage,  as  a 
rule,  does  not 
study  her  toi¬ 
lette,  but  just 
wears  anything 
she  finds  most 
comfortable  and 
less  likely  to 
come  to  grief.  This  certainly  is  a  mistake,  for  a  lady’s 
taste  is  nowhere  so  evident  as  in  her  travelling  dress, 
and  if  we  Parisians  are  apt  to  think  foreigners  have  no 
taste  at  all,  it  is  in  a  great  measure  owing  to  the  incon¬ 
gruous  costumes  we  so  often  see  them  in. 


The  travelling  costume  should  be  neat,  and  appro¬ 
priate,  not  a  walking  dress  of  a  former  season,  out,of 
fashion  and  out  of  freshness,  but  a  costume  made  for 
the  purpose ;  the  material  a  good  one,  fearing  neither 
dust,  or  damp,  or  crumpling — some  soft  beige  or  cash- 

mere,  dark  in 
colour  or  neu¬ 
tral-tinted  ;  the 
cut  very  plain 
and  sober,  and 
with  very  little 
trimming —  the 
fai:on  tailleur,  in 
fact,  of  which  I 
have  already 
spoken  at 
length  in  my 
last  letter. 

When  the 
weather  is  very 
warm  a  dress  of 
iron  grey  or 
navy  blue  toile 
is  very  pleasant 
to  travel  in,  but 
with  Septem¬ 
ber  and  autum¬ 
nal  days  draw¬ 
ing  near  it  is 
best  to  provide 
oneself  with  a 
woollen  suit. 
It  is  not  in  good 
taste  to  wear 
jewels  with  a 
travelling  cos¬ 
tume.  Let  your 
earrings  and 
brooch  be  as 
simple  as  pos¬ 
sible,  and  allow 
yourself  none 
but  the  plainest 
of  porte-bonheur 
bracelets,  those 
mere  bands  of 
gold  which  one 
never  takes  off  on  any  occasion.  But  if  your  travel¬ 
ling  suit  is  of  sober  make  and  style  you  will  re¬ 
quire,  of  course,  some  elegant  dresses  for  the 
beach  and  the  casino.  Though  toile  and  cambric 
dresses  are  still  worn  in  September,  they  are  not  the 
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Flat  Patterns,  28.  9d. — Madame  Leteliieb,  40,  Tavistock-st.,  Covent  Garden. 
(Post-Office  Orders  to  be  made  payable  at  King-street,  Covent  Garden.)] 
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dresses  o£^.e  season ;  .  _  woollen  fabrics  are  now 
more  sui^^\  The  finer  sj..aiities  of  goat’s  hair  mate¬ 
rials  and^ood  delaines  make  up  charming  costumes  for 
the  very  early  autumn.  The  delaines  are  to  be  had 
either  in  self  colours  or  in  fancy  patterns  :  dots,  sprigs, 
and  tiny  hieroglyphics,  either  in  white  over  coloured 
grounds,  or  the  reverse.  In  goat’s  hair  there  are  pretty 
pekins  and  checks  as  well  as  self  colours  ;  but  the  most 
fashionable  and  novel  style  of  pattern  this  autumn  is  the 
cashmere  pdmette,  or  small  fine  pattern  in  various  bright 
colours.  This  style  has  quite  superseded  the  Pompa¬ 
dour  and  Louis  XVI.  designs,  so  much  in  vogue  at  the 
beginning  of  the  season,  and  is  produced  in  aU  fabrics — 
cotton,  wool,  and  silk — but  more  especially  in  foulard 
and  cashmere  tissues.  It  is  not  employed  for  entire 
dresses,  but  for  trimmings,  such  as  wide  bands,  facings, 
revcrs,  pocket-fiaps,  vests,  pannels,  scarves,  and  so  on. 
The  hat  is  trimmed  to  match  with  a  scarves  of  cashmere 
foulard. 

Sometimes  the  tunic  and  paniers  are  made  of  the 
cashmere  fine-pattern  fabric,  while  the  vest  and  skirt 
are  of  plain  material,  and  this  is  the  case  in  materials  of 
all  styles,  whether  cheap  or  expensive.  I  advise  those 
of  my  fair  readers  who  think  this  fashion  a  pretty  one 
to  take  it  up  at  once,  as  it  is  too  much  of  a  fureur  just 
no  AT  to  last  long,  more  especially  as,  like  the  Pompadour 
pattern  before  it,  it  is  being  copied  in  the  cheapest  of 
cotton  materials.  For  the  beach  it  is  a  pretty  device, 
but  I  fancy  it  looks  too  gaudy  for  a  town  toilette.  By 
the  sea  many  things  are  allowed,  and  look  well  and 
picturesque,  which  would  not  be  in  good  taste  in  town. 
For  instance,  the  madras  costumes  in  very  brilliant 
tints — some  costumes  bring  made  in  very  deed  of  ban¬ 
danna  handkerchiefs — the  borders  doing  duty  for  trim¬ 
mings,  and  others  in  imitation  of  the  same  in  cambric 
or  mere  percale. 

The  short  costume  is,  ofcourse,  a  great  favourite  by 
the  sea.  Here  ladies  do  not  mind  showing  their  ankles 
a  little,  and  it  is  so  convenient  on  the  sands,  and 
climbing  about  rocks,  to  have  no  skirts  to  hold  up.  A 
favourite  pattern  for  such  costumes  is  to  have  a  plain 
striped  skirt  of  some  rather  stout  woollen  material, 
bound  with  velvet  round  the  bottom  ;  a  deep  cashmere 
scarf  forms  the  second  skirt ;  it  is  shirred  down  the 
front,  and  draped  thrice  at  the  back  in  loose  bouffants. 
The  bodice  is  a  casaquin,  which  may  be  either  matched 
cr  different  from  the  scarf.  It  has  a  deep  square 
collar,  and  is  finished  in  front  with  a  fiot  of  satin 
ribbon.  The  semi-short  sleeves  have  turned-up  revers 
and  bows  to  match.  This  costume  is  sometimes  made 
of  pekin  cashmere  for  the  skirt,  and  sprigged  foulard 
for  the  scarf  and  trimming  and  facings  of  the  casaquin. 


which  is  of  self-coloured  cashmere,  of  the  prevriling 
tint  of  the  whole  dress.  Or,  lately,  foulard  in  cashmere 
patterns  has  been  combined  in  the  same  way  with  pekin 
cashmere,  and  plain  cashmere  or  foulard. 

This  cashmere  style  is  also  very  effective  in 
woollen  fabrics,  and  there  are  embroidered  cash¬ 
meres  of  the  greatest  beauty,  which  are  sure  to  be 
very  much  the  fashion  this  autumn  for  toilettes  de 
chateaux. 

In  the  toilettes  of  the  month,  although  the  majority  of 
the  bodices  are  made  in  the  casaquin  or  jacket  style, 
or  Princess  fashion,  there  are  some  exceptions  not  un¬ 
worthy  of  notice,  in  the  shape  of  pleated  or  gathered 
bodices.  Thus  a  black  silk  is  made  high  in  the  throat, 
and  gathered  front  and  back  at  the  neck,  leaving  only 
the  shoulders  quite  plain  ;  the  gathers  are  drawn  in  at 
the  waist  line,  both  in  front  and  at  the  back,  and  con¬ 
tinued  in  close  rows  for  the  space  of  about  four  inches  ; 
the  sides  are  plain,  and  continued  into  very  slightly 
pleated  paniers,  edged  with  fringe,  while  at  the  back 
the  bodice  is  lengthened  into  a  full  lappet,  draped  up 
thrice  by  invisible  stitches ;  the  under-skirt,  which 
shows  a  good  deal  in  front,  is  arranged  into  five  large 
puffings,  each  divided  by  five  rows  of  very  fine  shirring  ; 
it  is  finished  round  the  bottom  by  three  narrow  flutings, 
and  is  cut  round  without  any  train.  The  sleeves  are 
tight  and  not  very  long,  so  as  to  show  the  bracelet- 
adorned  wrists  and  the  fluting  of  white  crepe  lisse  ;  it  is 
finished  with  a  double  fluting  of  the  silk,  divided  by  five 
rows  of  shirring.  The  neck  is  finished  in  the  same  way 
with  close  shirring,  a  narrow  standing-up  frill  and  fluting 
of  white' crepe  lisse  inside.  Dresses  of  fine  cashmere 
and  delaine  can  be  made  after  the  same  pattern,  which 
is  becoming  to  a  tall  slight  figure. 

Some  other  among  the  latest  models  are  made 
with  what  might,  I  suppose,  be  called  a  polonaise, 
though  it  does  not  much  resemble  that  which  we  have 
been  accustomed  to  call  by  that  name.  It  is,  in  fact,  a 
tight-fitting  bodice,  lengthened  into  a  sort  of  deep  shawl 
point  behind,  and  standing  apart  in  front  from  what 
would  be  the  depth  of  an  ordinary  basque  bodice.  The 
prettiest  model  of  this  sort  I  was  shown  was  of  beige 
material,  with  square  collar  of  brown  and  old-gold- 
coloured  silk  pekin,  and  a  deep  band  of  the  same  coming 
down  the  front  and  round  the  point,  while  the  tight 
sleeves  had  facings  of  the  same.  The  under-skirt,  of 
the  beige  material,  was  kilted  all  the  way  down,  and 
had  no  trimming  whatever. 

I  would  suggest  that  such  a  pattern  is  easy  to  cut  out 
of  an  old-fashioned  polonaise,  so  as  to  make  it  look  new 
and  stylish  again.  A  few  folds  should  be  contrived  on 
either  side  in  the  lower  part  of  the  pointed  skirt,  but  the 
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upper  part  should  be  quite  plain.  This  style  is  becoming 
to  all  but  the  very  thin  figure. 

An  elegant  dress,  which  may  be  either  a  reception  or 
visiting  toilette,  has  the  under-skirt  of  pekin  silk  of  two 
shades  of  gendarme  blue,  made  quite  plain,  and  a  deep 
vest  of  the  same,  fastened  with  fancy  buttons  of  blue 
steel  and  blaclc  enamel.  The  over-dress  is  made 
Princess  fashion,  but  remains  quite  open  in  front  to  show 
the  vest  and  front  part  of  the  skirt.  It  is  of  plain  gen¬ 
darme  blue  cashmere,  edged  round  with  thick  silk  cord 
of  the  same  colours ;  round  the  bottom  it  is  trimmed 
with  a  box-  pleating  of  the  pekin,  headed  with  a  pinked- 
out  and  quilled  ruche  of  the  cashmere.  The  train  is 
semi-long,  and  looped  up  very  low  down.  The  sleeves 
are  tight,  and  do  not  come  down  much  below  the  elbow; 
they  are  trimmed  with  a  band  of  pekin,  edged  on  either 
side  with  a  tiny  fluting  of  cashmere.  By  way  of  out- 
of-door  garment  there  is  a  scarf  of  the  same  material, 
and  just  a  pinch  on  either  shoulder.  It  is  fastened 
tight  at  the  waist  by  ribbons  sewn  on  inside,  and  comes 
down  into  two  not  very  long  square  lappets  edged  with 
fringe. 

Scarfs  and  mantelets  of  the  same  material  as  the  dress 
are  generally  preferred  to  black  ones  since  the  hot 
weather  has  set  in,  especially  when  the  costume  is  of 
some  light  woollen  tissue.  Narrow  flutings  or  fancy 
fringes  are  used  as  trimmings. 

The  out-of-door  jacket,  or  paletot  of  the  same  mate¬ 
rial  as  the  dress,  is  considered  much  less  dressy  and 
elegant  than  the  scarf  or  mantle,  but  useful  for  travel¬ 
ling  and  morning  walks  in  the  country  or  by  the  sea. 
More  stylish  are  those  of  chine  cloth  in  two  shades  of 
grey,  brown,  or  dullish  blue,  which  are  faced  with 
plain  or  pekin  velvet,  and  fastened  with  enormous 
buttons  of  Burgos  pearl,  wrought-iron,  old  silver, 
nickel,  or  oxidised  metal. 

Of  bonnets  I  shall  not  say  much  this  month,  having 
little  to  add  to  what  I  said  about  them  in  my  last  letter. 

The  ttimming  of  hats  is  usually  matched  to  the 
costume,  so  that  you  frequently  see  them  ornamented 
with  sprigged  or  dotted  foulard  or  silk  in  the  new 
palmette  cashmere  patterns.  A  bandanna  handkerchief, 
tied  in  a  loose  knot,  is  a  favourite  device  for  a  seaside 
hat. 

The  muslins  and  cambrics,  which  have  been  so  very 
little  worn  this  year,  will  very  soon  have  to  give  way 
before  woollen  goods  of  the  autumn.  I  have  already 
been  shown  very  elegant  nouveautes  in  this  style — 
fancy  rep  with  tiny  ribs,  thin  figured  cloths  and  light 
flannel,  in  such  shades  as  cafe  au  lait,  caramel,  noisette, 
and  raisin. 

Since  writing  the  commencement  of  this  letter  I  have 
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seen  dresses  quite  autumn"  -^^tyle  and  cofaJ.  The 
scant  skirt  does  not  seem  *  ,ly  to  be  given  as  yet, 
but  it  is  trimmed  about  the  hips  with  the  app  adages 
very  incorrectly  called  paniers.  The  vest  remains  in 
favour,  though  by  no  means  an  exclusive  fashion.  The 
mantelet  style  is,  as  already  hinted,  more  fashionable 
than  the  jacket  or  paletot.  Bodices  are  and  will 
remain  very  long  ;  some  are  long  in  point  only,  while 
at  the  back  they  are  in  the  Princess  shape.  A  great 
many  jacket  bodices  will  be  worn  in  the  autumn  and 
winter  of  a  material  different  from  the  dress,  generally 
one  brocaded,  embroidered,  or  woven  with  gold  or 
silver  threads.  Cashmeres  with  patterns  in  gold  thread 
are  being  prepared  for  the  bodices  of  dresses  of  plain 
cashmere,  but  of  the  same  colour.  Brocaded  silk 
tissues  in  Pompadour  pattern,  striped  or  figured  velvets, 
will  also  be  used  for  such  jackets. 

Black  lace  is  employed  for  trimming  black  dresses 
only ;  white  lace  is  exclusively  devoted  to  trimming 
dresses  of  all  materials  and  of  all  shades,  both  light 
and  dark. 

The  ne  w  tulle  point  d'esprit,  which  is  but  a  new  kind 
of  tulle  illusion,  or  spotted  tulle,  is  extensively  used  in 
modern  lingerie  for  frillings,  cravats,  fichus,  and  so 
on.  It  is  the  rival  of  Bretonne  lace.  This  reminds 
me  of  some  of  our  English  ladies  who  have  asked  for  a 
distinct  description  of  this  same  Bretonne  lace,  so  I 
now  give  it.  This  lace  consists  of  bands  of  very  fine 
thread  net,  over  which  patterns  of  sprigs  and  flowers 
are  worked  by  hand  in  imitation  of  Mechlin  lace. 
This  is  real  Bretonne  lace,  and  it  is  rather  expensive, 
though  not  to  be  compared  in  price  to  real  Mechlin. 
The  imitation  Bretonne  lace,  worked  by  machine,  looks 
nearly  as  well,  and  is  very  cheap. 

Shoes  are  more  frequently  worn  than  boots  for 
walking  this  season,  and  will  probably  continue  to  be 
so  until  the  winter. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  shoes  ;  the  souUer  de  fatigue, 
high  on  the  instep,  of  dull  kid  or  patent  leather,  laced 
with  black  ribbon  and  finished  with  a  plain  cravat  bow 
of  black  satin  or  gresgrain. 

The  soulier  h  barrette,  of  black  or  coloured  kid,  with 
open  bars  and  a  small  ribbon  bow  with  steel,  silver,  or 
strap-buckle,  and  the  soulier  sabot,  quite  open  over  the 
instep  and  rounded  at  the  toe,  with  a  high  Louis  Quinze 
heel ;  sometimes  a  strap  is  added  across  the  instep  with 
a  bow  of  satin  ribbon.  The  soulier  h  barrette  has  also 
the  high  curved  heel,  but  the  semi-high  square  heel  is 
more  suitable  for  the  soulier  de  fatigue. 

Besides  these,  there  is  again  the  soulier  basses  de  mer,  - 
which  is  of  unbleached  canvas  cloth  fared  with  ye>low 
leather. 
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Boots  of  the  same  are  made  with  a  double  sole,  and 
cork  sole  between. 

The  most  ladylike  boot  for  walking  is  that  of  dull 
black  kid,  buttoned,  and  with  the  Louis  Quinze  heel ; 
white  stitchings  are  not  considered  in  good  taste  by 
Parisians. 

Fashionable  slippers  are  of  red  morocco,  lined  with 
satin,  and  with  very  high  curved  heels ;  they  are  also 
made  of  satin  of  any  colour  to  match  the  dress,  or 
black,  embroidered  in  colours  and  ttimmed  all  round 
the  edge  with  a  satin  ruche. 

Brooches,  so  long  entirely  superseded  by  lockets,  are 
coming  to  the  front  again,  and  for  the  seaside  season 
appear  in  a  variety  of  faneful  shapes,  such  as  gold  or 
silver  umbrellas,  gems,  mandolins,  Scotch  fern  leaves, 
thistles  ;  also  Scotch  and  large  wheel-shaped  brooches. 
These  are  mostly  used  to  fasten  the  plaid  shawl  or  the 
Brenda  mantle,  a  novelty  for  the  seaside. 


809. — Walking  Deksses. 

1.  Costume  of  beige  Virgiuie.  Pleated  skirt  of  steel-blue  beige 
with  tunic,  arranged  in  horizoutal  folds.  Jacket  opening  en  revers 
and  waistcoat  of  the  same  material,  stitched  with  silk.  At  the  hack 
bow  and  ends  of  satin  ribbon. 

2.  Skirt  and  polonaise  of  pale  blue  cashmere  fouM.  The  skirt 
has  narrow  flounces  and  puflings  of  the  same  material.  Above  the 
flounces  it  is  slightly  reeved,  with  bows  of  grosgrain  ribbop  in  front. 
Tlie  ))olonai8c  opens  below  the  waist  en  panier,  and  is  trimmed 
round  with  a'narrow-pleated  frill. 

810. — COUNTHT  DeBSBKS. 

1.  Costume  of  plain  grey  zephyr  and  striped  light  and  dark  grey 
skirt,  with  deep-pleated  flounces  of  plain  grey,  with  paniers  of  the 
strip^  material,  edged  with  lace,  and  rais^  in  front  with  bow  and 
ends  of  grosgrain  ribbon.  Sqnarc-cut  sleeveless  jacket  of  plain  grej, 
with  chenille  and  sleeves  of  striped  grey.  At  the  wrist  cnfl&  of  plain 
grey,  with  bow  of  ribbon. 

z.  Dress  of  striped  blue  foulard,  with  two  narrow  flounces.  Jacket 
and  panier  of  the  same  material.  Down  the  front  of  the  dress  and 
round  the  panier  a  broad  band  of  blue  brocade.  Waistcoat  and 
cufis  of  the  latter  material. 

811. — Dmioks  fob  Moubning  Jewellebt. 

I  and  3.  Agrafes  for  bonnets  and  hats. 

2.  Jet  comb. 

4  and  6.  Ornaments  for  hiding  the  stem  of  feathers. 

5.  Necklet  with  pendant. 

7.  Yinaigrette-chain. 

8.  Watch-chain. 

9  and  10.  £!arrings. 

II.  Buckle. 

812  and  814. — SqrABE  and  Bobdeb  in  Holbein  Wobk. 

813. — Design  fob  Silteb  Bbacelet. 

.  81S. — Tbatelling  Coiffures.  *  * 

Model  arranged  ont  of  blue  surah,  lined  with  satin  of  a  darker 
shade,  can  be  bent  into  any  of  the  shapes  shown  in  our  illjptration, 
and  thns  be  made  suitabmfor  young  and  elderly  people.  Bows  of 
the  same  material  lined  wiHi  satin,  or  a  scarf  of  pale  blue  or  white 
grenadine,  may  be  need  to  vary  the  trimming.  The  hat  is  reeved 
over  fine  ribbon  wire,  and  it  cut  out  of  a  circnlar  piece  of  surah 
20  inches  across ;  the  oirele  marked  off  for  Hie  crown  should  measure 
8  inches.  Our  original  has  14  roars  of  stitching  for  the  reeving. 

8ifi,  819,  822,  836,  837,  838,  and  843.— Monochuhi  in 
Satin  Stitch. 

817. — Cbochet  Edging. 

Crochet  along  10  chain  at  follows: — ist  row:' Miss  5,  >  treble 


The  Brenda  mantle  is  a  graceful  garment  with  some¬ 
thing  very  picturesque  about  it ;  it  is  usually  made  of  i 

Scotch  plaid.  It  is  pleated  in  the  back,  with  a  deep  j 

revers  of  velvet,  turned  down  quite  straight  there  are 
similar  revers  upon  the  sleeves.  It  looks  very  well  in  the 
blue-and-green  Campbell  plaid  trimmed  with  dark- blue 
velvet,  or  in  the  pretty  Stuart  plaid  trimmed  with  black.  ’ 
Another  fashionable  mantle  is  the  TaUien  manteUt  of  ( 
Indian  cashmere  w  ith  pleated  frill  round  the  neck,  and  all  j 
round  the  edge  lined  and  piped  with  foulard  of  some 
bright  colour.  In  noisette  brown  cashmere,  with  lining  j 
and  headings  of  bright  red  foulard,  this  mantelet  looks  ' 
extremely  stylish.  1 

The  capulet  of  scarlet  cashmere  is  very  popular  by 
wav  of  headgear  in  the  mountains  and  also  on  the 
beach,  but  its  plain  uncompromising  shape  is  not 
becoming  to  all,  and  many  ladies  still  prefer  the  cloud  of 
snowy  white  or  softly-tinted  Shetland  wcol. 


with  I  chain  between,  3  chain,  2  double  with  J  chain  between  in  ist 
foundation  stitch,  jiul  row  :  2  chain,  15  treble  in  5  chain,  i  double 
in  3  chain,  2  double  in  chain  between  2  treble,  3  double  in  stitch 
after  next  treble.  3rd  row  :  5  chain,  2  treble  with  i  chain  between, 
3  chain,  miss  3  treble,  2  double  with  5  chain  between  in  next  treble ; 
repeat  2nd  and  3rd  rows,  joining  as  shown  in  the  illustration. 
.Vlong  the  upper  side  of  the  work.  2  treble  where  the  2  treble  with 
1  chain  between  were  croebeted,  3  chain ;  repeat. 

818. — Lace  Edging  fob  Undeelinen. 

Mignardise  and  Crochet. 

ist  row:  Along  one  «idB  of  a  mignardise  braid.  •  i  double  in  2 
loops  together,  1  chain,  1  double  in  2  loops  together,  5  chain  ;  repeat 
from  *.  2nd  row :  •  3  treble  in  ist  separate  chain,  5  cbiiin,  i 
treble  in  preceding  treble,  3  treble  where  last  3  treble  were 
crocheted,  3  double  in  5  chain;  repeat  from  *.  3rd  row:  16  treble 
with  I  purl  of  3  chain  and  i  double  between  the  5th  and  6th,  8th 
and  9th,  and  nth  and  12th  in  next  5  chain;  repeat.  4th  row  : 
Along  the  other  side  of  the  braid.  1  double  in  2  loops  together,  4 
chain ;  repeat.  5th  row :  i  double  in  4th  of  next  4  chain,  1  double 
in  1st  of  following  4  chain,  draw  up  together,  4  chain ;  repeat. 

820. — Evening  and  Walking  Dresses. 

1.  Trained  skirt  and  jacket  bodice  of  pale  blue  satin.  The  train 
is  Caught  back  and  draped  from  the  hips,  whence  it  falls  perfectly 
untrimmed.  The  front  breadths  have  two  flounces,  the  upper  one 
arranged  in  box-pleats.  Above  these  is  an  embroidered  design 
worked  in  satin  stiteh  with  blue  silk  and  small  beads,  and  ending 
over  the  flounces  in  Vandykes,  trimmed  with  blue  fringe.  Bodice 
opening  in  front  to  a  point,  with  plastron  of  pleated  satin,  trimmed 
with  scalloped  bands  of  embroidery.  Half-length  sleeves,  with 
similar  bands  at  the  elbow. 

2.  Costume  of  pale  fawn-coloured  faille.  The  skirt  has  two  box- 
pleated  flounces.  Tonic  draped  at  the  back  and  raised  in  front  with 
revers  of  brocaded  silk,  edg^  with  crossway  bands,  embroidered  in 
satin  stitch  with  brown  silk.  Sleeveless  jacket  of  faille,  with  plastron 
and  sleeves  of  brocade. 

.  -  ‘-y.  Skirt,  tunic,  and  jacket  bodice  of  black  taffetas.  The  skirt  has 
a  planted  flounce,  hsbded  by  a  narrow  band.  Double  tunic  trimmed 
with  silk  fringe,  and  trimmed  in  front  with  scalloped  plastrons  of 
p6kin,  bound  with  silk.  Jacket  with  plastron,  bound  and  scalloped 
to  correspond.  Plain  sleeves  of  faille,  with  cuffs  of  p^in. 

8ti  AND  Fig.  i.  No.  816. — Dress  fob  Gibls  of  7  to  9  Yeabs  Old. 

Princess  dress  of  white  piqa6  with  deep  collar,  square-cut  bodice 
in  iient,  and  box-pleated  flounce.  The  flounce  is  trimmed  with 
strips  of  embroidered  cambric  and  with  bands  of  insertion,  arranged 
vertically,  and  headed  by  folds  of  piqu6,  which  are  carried  round  to 
the  heck  with  loops  and  ends  of  grosgrain  ribbon.  Two  bands  of 
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insertion  arc  arranged  down  the  back.  The  dress  is  fastened  dow^ 
th3  front  with  large  pearl  buttons,  and  a  knot  of  grosgraiu  ribbon  is 
introduced  at  the  square  opening  of  the  bodice. 

823. — Border  in  Holbein  Work. 

824. — Pendant  for  Morning  Wear. 

825  and  826. — Ladies’  and  Children’s  Dresses. 

*.  Dress  of  satin  brocade  (blue  flowers  on  a  dark  brown  ground). 
The  skirt  has  two  pleated  flounces,  edged  with  lace,  and  is  arranged 
in  folds  half-way  to  the  waist.  Short  panier  tunic,  draped  and 
edged  with  pleated  frill  of  brocade  and  lace.  Jacket  bodice,  with 
plastron  of  pleated  blue  silk  and  frill  of  lace.  Lace  frills  and  revers 
at  the  wrist. 

3.  Dress  for  young  ladies.  Short  skirt  of  flowered  blue  foulard, 
with  four  pleated  flounces.  Open  tunic,  waistcoat,  and  square-cut 
jacket  bodice  of  plain  blue  foulard,  with  elbow  sleeves.  The  opening 
of  the  bodice  is  filled  with  brocaded  foulard  and  frills  of  erfipe  lisse. 
Echarpe  of  blue  grosgrain  ribbon  at  the  back.  The  waistcoat  is 
fastened  down  the  front  with  small  blue  buttons. 

827. — Crochet  Edging. 

Along  one  side  of  a  braid  like  the  one  in  our  illustration,  ist 
row ;  2  double  drawn  up  together  in  »  loops,  S  chain ;  repeat. 
2nd  row :  Along  the  other  side  of  the  braid.  *  i  double  in  ist  loop, 
3  chain,  4  double  with  4  chain  between  each  in  ist  loop,  3  chain ; 
repeat  from  *. 

828. — Ornament  for  Mourning  Dress. 

829  and  833. — Borders  in  Holbein  Work. 

830. — Walking  Dress. 

Dress  (walking  length)  of  white  cambric  muslin,  with  closely- 
pleated  flounces  of  the  same  material.  Polonaise  and  panier  trimmed 
to  correspond.  The  front  breadth  of  the  skirt  has  inserted  bands  of 
embroidered  cambric  between  folds  of  muslin.  Elbow  sleeves,  with 
pleated  frill.  Knots  and  streamers  of  blue  satin  ribbon.  On  the 
shoulder  a  pale  pink  rose. 

831  and  832. — Edgings  for  Underlinen. 

Embroidery. 

These  designs  are  embroidered  in  satin,  overcast,  and  buttonhole 
stitch  on  a  ground  of  cambric  or  nainsook. 

834  and  835. — Monograms  in  Cross  Siitch. 

839.— Country  Dresses. 

i.  Costume  of  plain  and  striped  zephyr.  Short  skirt  of  plain 
grey  zephyr,  with  pleated  flounce  of  the  same  material  over  crossway 
flouR^ce  of  striped  light  and  dark  grey.  Tunic  with  paniers  of  the 
two.msterials,  open  in  front,  and  trimmed  with  narrow  frill  of  striped 
zepluyr.  Long  tight-fitting  jacket  of  plain  zephyr,  with  graduated 
crossway  band  of  striped  light  and  da|k  grey.  Buttons  down  the 
front  to  fasten. 


2.  Trained  skirt  of  black  beige,  with  pleated  flounces  of  the  same 
materiaL  In  front  the  skirt  is  arranged  with  bands  of  striped  black 
and  yellow  pekin.  Echarpe  and  drapery  of  pekin,  edged  with  black 
lace.  Ruffle  of  lace  at  the  back.  Tight-sleeved  bodice,  with  pekin 
and  lace  at  the  wrist. 

840. — Table  for  Mirror,  with  Lambrequin  of  Embroidery. 

841. — Boy’s  Jacket  of  Summer  Cloth. 

842. — Linen  Collar,  with  Row  of  Stitching. 

844. — Design  for  Darning  on  Net. 

845.  -Girl’s  Princess  Dress. 

Princess  dress  of  light  brown  cashmere,  trimmed  with  dark  brown 
braid. 

846. — Crochet  Edging. 

14  chain,  i  treble  in  ist  stitch,*  turn  the  work,  10  chain,  i  long 
treble,  2  chain,  miss  2,  i  long  treble  as  follows : — When  half  com¬ 
pleted  take  up  I  stitch  out  of  the  centre  vertical  {stitch  of  the 
last  long  treble  and  draw  up  together,  i  long  treble,  turn  the  work, 
8  chain,  1  long  treble  in  the  3rd  of  the  preceding  3  long  treble  j 
repeat  from  *.  2nd  row:  *  i  double  in  vertical  part  of  ist  long 
treble  of  next  pattern,  3  chain,  6  double  with  3  chain  between  in 
next  10  chain,  3  chain;  repeat  from  *.  3rd  row  :  Along  the  other 
side  of  the  work.  *  i  double,  in  next  long  treble  of  ist  roiv,  2 
double  in  vertical  part  of  same  long  treble,  i  double  where  the  long 
treble  was  crochet^,  2  double  in  3  chain ;  repeat  from  *. 

847.  — Elbow  Sleeve. 

Elbow  sleeve,  with  trimming  formed  of  loops  of  ribbon  and  frill  of 
lace. 

848.  — Muslin  Collar. 

Muslin  collar,  with  frill  of  the  same  material. 

849. — Bow. 

Bow  made  of  a  small  foulard  handkerchief. 

850  and  852. — Fashionable  Gloves  and  Stockings. 

851. — Ebony  Stand. 

Ebony  stand,  the  top  fitted  as  a  workbasket. 

853. — Crochet  Edging; 

Along  one  side  a  mignardise.  ist  row;  *  1  treble  in  3  loops 
together,  1  chain,  4  treble  in  v«rtical  part  of  preceding  treble; 
repeat  from  *.  2nd  row ;  Along  the  other  side  of  the  braid.  1 
treble  in  2  loops  together,  3  chain  ;  repeat. 

854  and  857.— Linen  Cupp  and  Collar. 

Linen  cuflF  and  coUar,  with  one  row  of  stitching. 

855. — Valenciennes  Lace  and  Insertion  Trimming. 

856. — Embroidered  Insertion. 

Embroidered  insertion,  with  Honiton  braid  applique. 

858.— Chemisette. 

Chemisette  fbr  wearing  with  square  bodice. 

859  and  860.— Designs  in  Cross  Stitch. 


;  TIOHT-FI’mNG  AUTUMN  JACKET. 

>  '  ■ 

1  We  give  for  this  month’s  cut-out  pattum 

>  the  shape  of  a  tight-fitting  autumn  jacket.^ 

)  It  is  In  six  pieces ; — 

'  Fig.  I.  Half  of  front. 

'  Pig.  2.  Front  sidepiece. 

Rg.  3.  Half  of  back. 

Fig.  4.  Sidepiece.  ' 

‘  Figs.  5  and  6.  Upper  and  under  halves 

of  sleeve.  ,  , . 

This  shape  is  adapted  for  any  material.  ' 

)  and  forms  a  useful  audition  to  a  costume  ii ' 

L  made  with  or  without  sleeves.  It  is  very 

^  pretty,  and  not  ezpenrive,  made  of  Indian 

I  cashmere,  lined  with  It^ian  cloth.  The^- 

trimming' consists  of  three  rows  of  blond 
lace  round  the  edge  and  on  the  sleeves,  the 
top  headed  with  a  hand  of  beaded  gimp ; 

^  down  the  ftont  a  quilling  of  blond  lace 

*  from  neck  to  the  edge  of  jacket.  A  scarf 

*  tied  in  front  gpves  a  very  elegant  finish  to 

I  the  garment.  It  is  aitanged  in  this  iray : 


cut  a  piece  of  the  matericJ  twenty-five 
inches  long  and  eight  broad,  line  it  with 
silk  or  sarcenet,  taming  in  the  edges  neatly, 
and  fold  one  end  in  three  pleats,  making  it 
about  four  inches  wide.  Trim  this  end 
with  a  row  of  deep  heavy  fringe  that  wiU 
make  the  end  hang  well;  then  sew  the 
other  end  of  the  scarf  (invisibly)  on  to  the 
jacket  quite  plainly,  commencing  at  the 
lower  edge,  that  the  entire  width  of  the 
scarf  may  be  sewn  on  to  the  jacket,  about 
seven  inches  from  the  front.  The  other 
scarf  must  be  placed  on  the  other  side  of 
the  jacket,  and  when  the  jacket  is  fastened 
on  the  figure  the  two  ends  mnst  be  care¬ 
lessly  tied  in  a  loose  knot,  it  being  arranged 
that  one  end  should  fall  lower  than  the 
other.  Thif  scarf  makes  a  great  improve¬ 
ment  to  the  jacket,  and  if  worn  ovdr  a  plain 
dress  gjves  a  dressy  appearance  tewe  entire 
costume.  ^ 

Two  yar^  c}  cashmere  and  one  and 
three-quarters  of  Italian  cloth  will  cut 
the  jacket,  and  the  trimming'  consists  of 
twelve  yards  of  lace,  two  of  gimp,  and  half 
.•  a-yaid  of  fringe  for  the  ends. 


©ujj 
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;Fl&t  Patterns,  Ss.  9d.— Masair  Limxm,  40,  TsTisto<^-street,  Covent  Garden,  London. 
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•Jet  Pendant. 


825. — Detail  of  Fig.  2,  No.  826. 


826. — Ladies’  and  Children’s  Dresses. 
tern,  is.  6d. ;  Ladies’,  is.  6d. — Madahb  LnnxiER,  40,  Tavistock-street,  Covent  Garden. 
(Post-Office  Olden  to  be  made  payable  at  King-street  Covent  Garden.) 
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Juings. 


'  he  question  of  ladies  being  gratui- 

tously  taught  to  swim  is  now  a 
good  deal  upon  the  U^is.  There 
every  reason  to  believe  that  when 
the  new  baths  shall  have  been  built 
on  the  premises  of  the  London  Swimming 
Club— a  scheme  already  arranged — ladies 
will  be  provided  with  the  means  of  learn- 
ing  this  graceful  and  useful  accomplish- 
ment.  Kecently  there  has  been  an  alteration, 
much  to  be  commended,  at  the  Baths  in 
^  Tottenham  -  court  -  road — a  movement  put 

forward  by  Miss  Grace  Blatchley,  of  362,  Oxford- 
street.  The  “  first  -  class  bath”  is  reserved  every 
Wednesday  morning  until  2  p.m.,  at  a  charge  of  6d., 
and  from  2  p.m.  to  lo  p.m.  at  the  low  price  of  2d.,  for 
ladies.  Why  does  not  a  body  of  influential  ladies  form 
themselves  into  a  committee,  and  thus  raise  funds  to 
establish  a  ladies’  bath  ?  This  would  be,  I  should 
imagine,  a  very  easy  matter  to  accomplish,  and  be 
also  a  worthy  object  upon  which  to  bestow  some  care 
and  attention,  and,  though  last  not  least,  money. 


It  is  said  that  the  Khedive  has  offered  a  Cleopatra’s 
Needle  to  the  Americans.  The  necessary  funds  for 
the  carry  ing  out  of  the  scheme  has  “  long  been 
promised  by  a  rich  and  liberal  citizen  of  New  York, 
and  the  transfer  of  this  magnificent  monument  to  the 
New  World  is  to  be  carried  forward  with  as  much 
rapidity  as  possible.  Its  site,  however,  has  not  yet 
been  decided  upon. 


There  is  a  benevolent  scheme  on  foot  to  open  a 
Free  Exhibition  of  Pictures,  Drawings,  &c.,  in  South 
London,  during  the  months  of  August  and  September, 
and  owners  of  works  of  art  of  this  description  will 
be  forwarding  a  good  work  by  lending  their  collections 
for  the  purpose.  It  is  guaranteed  of  course  that  the 
greatest  care  will  be  taken  of  these  loans,  and  they  will 
also  be  insured  against  damage  or  loss  by  fire.  South 
London  has  no  Musenm  nor  Art  Gallery,  See. ;  and  it 
is  believed  that  the  Exhibition  proposed  will  be  hailed 
with  the  keenest  pleasure  by  the  inhabitants  of  ihis 
crowded  and  anything  but  well-to-do  neighbourhood. 
Mr.  W.  Rossiter,  the  Honorary  Secretary  of  the 
Working  Men’s  College,  143,  Upper  Kennington-lane, 
is  the  gentleman  to  whom  all  communications  upon  the 
subject  should  be  addressed. 


A  short  time  ago  one  of  the  daily  papers  inserted  a 
paragraph  respecting  a  proposed  alteration  in  the  matter 
of  the  carriage  of  small  parcels.  This  is  a  really  a 
subject  that  it  would  be  advantageous  to  ventilate. 
The  charge  for  the  carriage  of  small  parcels  is,  as  a 
rule,  enormous,  and  persons  are  very  often  deterred 
from  purchasing  articles,  however  cheap,  “  because  of 
the  carriage.”  There  are  companies  now  formed  for 
the  propagation  of  almost  anything ;  would  it  be  an  out- 
of-the-way  idea  to  establish  a  company  for  the  trans¬ 
mission  of  parcels  on  the  penny  post  system  ? 


Vivisection  has  lain  dormant  for  awhile,  so  far 
as  Parliament  is  concerned.  Lately,  however,  two 
noble  lords — Truro  and  Shaftesbury — have  recurred 
to  the  subject,  and  have  endeavoured  to  persuade 
the  House  of  Lords  to  vote  for  the  abolition 
In  toto  of  vivisection.  The  “  opposition”  to  this 
humane  proposition  got  rather  sneered  at,  and  were  told 
that  every  medical  man  with  any  pretension  to  medical 
knowledge  is  fully  aware  that  the  cutting  into  live 
animals  is  absolutely  necessary  if  human  life  is  to  be 
saved  in  certain  cases,  and  human  pain  alleviated. 
Is  this  true  ?  Anti-vivisectionists,  although  they  are 
told  it  is  a  fact,  will  not  believe  it :  could  not  some 
palpable  and  indisputable  proof  be  brought  forward  in 
support  of  the  theory,  and  then  perhaps  those  persons 
in  favour  of  torturing  dumb  animals  would  not  find 
their  point  so  hard  a  one  to  gain  ?  We  for  our  part 
cannot  think  there  is  any  necessity  to  torture  animals. 
Surely  our  doctors  can  practise  without  such  experiments  ; 
but  if  they  must  vivisect  they  should  practise  upon  those 
who  say  it  does  not  hurt  the  poor  animal  so  much,  afller 
all,  if  anaesthetics  are  used. 


Friendless  children  have  been  having  a  bad  time  ot 
it  lately.  There  has  been  a  notably  bad  “  case  ”  before 
the  public  where  a  “  home”  was  established  in  Deptford 
for  the  support  of  friendless  girls.  These  poor 
creatures,  however,  had  better  have  been  left  “  friend¬ 
less”  than  have  sought  refuge  in  such  a  home.  It  is 
strange  and  lamentable  that  whilst  such  strict  super¬ 
vision  over  the  wellbeing  of  children — educationally 
considered — is  being  exercised  by  our  School  Board 
system,  such  “  institutions”  as  these  are  allowed  to 
build  themselves  up  and  stand  and  flourish  until  some 
sadly  cruel  event  draws  public  attention  towards  them, 
and  they  are  perforce  put  down.  It  would  be  a  boon 
to  poor  relations  of  the  lower  class,  and  a  happy  thing 
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for  helpless,  friendless  children,  were  some  benevolent 
member  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  introduce  the 
matter  for  Parliamentary  consideration — viz.,  that  no 
so-called  **  home”  for  children  should  be  allowed  to 
exist  unless  under  certain  laws  and  regulations,  and 
beneath  the  control  of  an  efHcient  committee  of  visitors. 
*  *  *  #  # 

A  bill  has  been  introduced  into  the  House  of  Lords 
by  Lord  Ebury  to  “  Amend  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer.”  This  is  to  be  effected  by  an  alteration  of 
all  passages  in  the  several  services  at  all  appearing  to 
sanction  the  introduction  of  a  **  System  of  Auricular 
Confession  and  Priestly  Absolution  ”  into  the  English 
'  Church. 

#  #  •  *  # 

Dean  Stanley’s  opinion  as  to  the  necessity  of  an 
I  “  improved  prayer-book”  is,  in  part,  that  “  many  of  the 
!  rubrics  have  become  obsolete.”  The  English  Church 
Union  look  with  disfavour  at  the  bare  suggestion  of 
any  alteration  or  revision  of  the  prayer-book. 

***** 

There  is  a  certain  class  of  newspaper  rapidly  gaining 
ground  upon  us,  and  that  has  grown  into  an  almost 
I  absolute  and  acknowledged  want  by  certain  people. 
Those  who  take,  and  read,  and  crave  after  this 
description  of  literature  are  persons  who  are  not  only 
desirous  of  learning  the  world’s  doings  but  the 
doings  of  the  world’s  wife,  sons,  daughters,  &c. 
There  is  a  kind  of  undefined  satisfaction  in  being  told 
how  our  neighbour’s  household  affairs  are  carried  on, 
and  that  So-and-so,  who  we  always  thought  was  just 
a  little  so-and-so,  happens  to  be  exactly  as  we  had 
pictured  him.  All  the  while  truth,  and  nothing  but 
the  truth,  is  being  told  to  the  world,  well  and  good,  but 
the  newspapers  in  question  overstep  the  mark ;  there  is 
too  wide  a  boundary  for  “  investigation”  in  other 
i  people’s  business  allowed  in  them,  and  the  line  is  drawn 
nowhere.  Does  this  Paul  Pry  literature  diffuse  a 
healthy  tone  through  society  ?  No,  it  does  not,  and 
“  healthy  tones”  are  above  all  things  wanted  to  make 
j  the  world  go  round  smoothly.  One  cannot  go  through 
the  fire  without  being  singed  a  little  ;  and  unless  the 
literature  one  introduces  into  one’s  household  be  pure, 
the  readers  of  it  will  not  read  it  scathless,  be  assured. 
***** 

As  so  many  people  will  take  our  Magazine  with 
them  to  read  during  their  seaside  holidays,  it  will  be 
as  well  to  hint  to  intending  visitors  to  Brighton,  or  to 


any  other  place  that  boasts  an  aquarium,  that  they 
must,  if  they  really  wish  to  be  kind  to  the  sea/s,  be  so 
kind  as  to  let  them  have  a  little  more  peace  than  they 
habitually  have  from  sightseers.  Two  remarkably 
“  apt”  baby  seals,  which  gave  great  promise  of 
performing  certain  “tricks”  in  a  highly  satisfactory 
manner,  have  died  through  eating  various  things  that 
they  should  not  have  eaten,  thrown  to  them  by  thought¬ 
less  people — this  was  at  the  Brighton  Aquarium  ;  the 
poor  little  creatures  died  in  much  agony,  and  on  being 
opened  there  was  sufficient  cause  for  this,  as  they  had 
swallowed  a  little  of  almost  everything,  bits  of  metal 
scent-bottles  being  the  predominating  edible ! 

*  *  •  •  • 

A  restaurant-proprietor  living  near  the  Taghanie 
Falls,  on  Cayuga  Lake,  New  York,  has  been  having 
some  alterations  made  in  his  grounds,  8cc.  In  the 
course  of  this  a  fossil  man  has  been  unearthed ;  this 
“  stone  man”  is  over  6  feet  in  height,  having  prominent 
leg  and  arm  joints,  his  frame  being  perfect  with  one 
exception — his  left  foot  resembling  a  hoof.  His  head 
denotes  that  of  a  person  with  a  very  weak  intellect,  his 
forehead  being  described  as  sloping  back ;  he  has  a 
receding  chin,  flat  cheek-bones,  and  his  nose  is  like 
that  of  an  ape.  The  man  was  found  about  3 
below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  upon  his  back,  his 
legs  crossed,  his  right  arm  by  his  side,  the  left  lying 
across  his  breast.  He  will  be  examined  by  persons 
competent  to  pass  their  opinions  upon  him. 

***** 

The  oldest  church  in  London  is  St.  Peter’s,  of 
Cornhill.  The  services  here  a  few  Sundays  ago  were 
of  more  than  ordinary  interest,  the  occasion  being 
the  celebration  of  the  17th  centenary  of  the 
traditional  founding  of  the  church.  It  is  stated 
that  it  was  built  in  the  year  179  by  King  Lucius,  the 
first  Christian  King  of  Britain.  The  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  preached  in  the  morning,  and  Bishop 
Claughton  in  the  evening.  In  the  vestry  of  the 
present  church  is  an  inscribed  brass  plate,  the  copy  of 
the  one  destroyed  in  the  fire  of  1666.  The  inscription 
is  said  to  be  of  the  date  of  Edward  IV.  The  arch¬ 
bishop,  in  spealdng  of  the  antiquity  of  the  church, 
remarked  that  “  the  tradition  might  or  might  not  be 
true,  but,  independently  of  it,  the  building  was  full  of 
associations  of  the  history  of  the  men  of  old.”  Visitors 
to  London  will  doubtless  like  to  pay  a  visit  to  the 
venerable  pile. 
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830. — ^Walking  Dress. 

Flat  PAttern,  28. 6d. — Madakr  Lktbllies,  40,  Tavistock-street,  Covent  Garde 
(Poat-Offioe  Order*  to  be  made  payable  at  King>itreet,  Covent  Garden.) 
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WHAT  TO  GROW  AND  HOW  TO  GROW  THEM. 


HE  near  approach  of  autamn  re¬ 
minds  us  that  the  time  for  bulb- 
planting  is  at  hand ;  and,  indeed,  if 
we  were  inclined  to  forget  this, 
the  numerous  bulb  catalogues  which 


the  post  at  this  season  of  the  year  brings 
to  us,  and  no  doubt  to  very  many  of  our 
readers  also,  would  render  it  impossible 
altogether  to  let  it  slip  out  of  memory. 
Bulbous  plants  and  the  tuberous -rooted 
plants  allied  to  them  are  all  very  attractive. 
Many  of  them  are  reckoned  among  the 
choicest  of  flowers,  combining,  as  they  do,  splendour 
of  colouring,  elegance  of  form,  and  not  unfrequently 
great  sweetness  of  perfume.  Almost  all  varieties 
blossom  freely  and  admit  of  easy  cultivation.  They 
have  also  this  great  advantage,  they  take  up  very  little 
room,  for  they  can  be  grown  almost  anywhere — at  the 
extreme  edges  of  beds  or  borders,  and  in  the  vacant 
spaces  between  evergreens  or  perennial  plants.  They 
constitute,  on  this  account,  a  class  of  flowers  the 
cultivation  of  which  is  well  adapted  to  small  gardens 
for  decoration  during  the  spring  months.  Without 
them  no  garden  can  be  said  to  be  properly  furnished 
with  plants,  and  why  should  any  garden,  however 
small,  be  without  some  of  them  ?  Large  gardens,  where 
there  are  several  long  walks  and  shrubberies,  may  be 
greatly  enriched  by  their  means.  All  the  more  common, 
hardy  bulbs  are  very  cheap,  and  the  increase  of  them 
so  rapid,  that  from  very  small  beginnings,  under  proper 
care  and  cultivation,  large  results  may  be  attdned  in  a 
comparatively  short  space  of  time. 

The  rate  of  increase  from  offsets  of  course  varies 
a  great  deal  in  bulbs  of  different  sorts,  and  is  always 
subject  to  the  influence  of  8(^,  situation,  and  mode  of 
treatment.  It  may  serve,  perhaps,  to  give  some  idea  of 
what  may  be  expected  upon  this  point  to  mention  that 
only  last  summer  we  took  up  a  border  of  narcissus — 
Foeticus  flore  pleno— the  lovely  double  paper  white 
narcissus  so  sweetly  scented — and  counted  between  sbc 
and  seven  thousand  bulbs.  The  bulbs  had  been 
planted  singly  in  the  border  about  twelve  years  pre¬ 
viously  and  left  undisturbed  ;  when  taken  up  they  had 
large  masses.  We  parted  from  about  two  thousand  of 
saleable  size,  and  the  remainder  were  planted  singly  on 
some  vacant  ground  where  they  will  remain  for  another 
year  or  two  to  develop  thdr  full  form.  It  should  be 


remarked  that  these  bulbs  were  left  neglected  in  a  state 
of  nature ;  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  increase 
could  have  been  made  greater  by  transplanting  once  or 
twice,  and  possibly  more  often,  during  the  twelve  years. 

As  a  general  rule  bulbous  plants  do  best  both  ia 
flowering  and  in  increase  when  left  in  the  same  situa¬ 
tion  for  several  years.  Some  sorts — and  this  is  espe- 
dally  the  case  with  the  choice  narcissus — will  not  show 
their  flowers  at  all  if  continually  disturbed.  It  may  be 
safely  reckoned  that  in  most  cases  a  removal — by  which 
we  mean  a  division  of  the  roots,  and  replanting,  not 
necessarily  in  a  new  position,  but  in  freshened  soil — 
may  be  made  with  advantage  every  four  or  flve  years. 
There  are  bulbs,  as  Leucojum  vernum,  the  beautiful 
early  snowflake,  which  if  left  too  long  have  a  ten¬ 
dency  in  certain  soils  to  dwindle  and  occasionally  to 
form  small  bulbs  along  that  part  of  the  flower-stalk 
which  is  buried  by  the  ground  just  above  the  original 
bulb.  These  offsets,  of  course,  weaken  the  parent, 
and  most  sadly  interfere  with  the  number  and  size  of 
the  flowers.  The  tendency  alluded  to  is  apparently  an 
effort  of  Nature  to  replace  the  plants,  which  from  length 
of  time  have  become  too  deeply  buried,  in  a  position 
nearer  to  the  beneficial  influence  of  light  and  air,  and 
wherever  it  occurs  it  is  a  most  convincing  indication 
that  transplanting  has  been  too  long  delayed.  No 
bulbs  at  first  planting  should  be  set  deeper  in  the  soil 
than  four  inches ;  this  is  ample  to  protect  even  tender 
sorts  from  our  severest  frosts ;  and  it  must  not  be  for¬ 
gotten  that  very  many  are  inclined,  as  we  have  already 
observed,  to  work  themselves  deeper  as  they  increase 
in  age.  •  The  annual  top-dressing  of  the  soil  also  tends 
to  augment  the  amount  of  earth  upon  them.  It  is  im¬ 
possible,  however,  upon  such  a  point  as  this — the  proper 
time  for  transplanting — highly  important  though  it  is, 
to  lay  down  any  hard  and  fast  rule  which  shall  apply 
to  all  cases.  Experience,  the  gaining  of  which  consti¬ 
tutes  so  much  of  the  real  pleasure  of  gardening,  must 
direct  each  grower  to  what  to  do  and  the  proper  time  to 
do  it.  It  the  bulb-garden  this  experience  is  most  easily 
and  inexpensively  gained  by  taking  up  a  bunch  of  roots 
from  time  to  time  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  offsets 
are  becoming  so  numerous  as  to  render  transplanting 
desirable.  It  may  be  taken  for  granted  wherever 
foliage  is  on  the  increase — and  the  reverse  of  this  is  seen 
in  the  size  and  number  of  blossoms — that  this  operation 
should  no  longer  be  delayed. 
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We  have  dwelt  somewhat  at  length  upon  this  pecu¬ 
liarity  in  bulb  culture  because  the  complaint  is  so 
general  among  owners  of  small  gardens  that  this 
interesting  class  of  flowers  does  not  succeed  well  with 
them,  and  upon  inquiry  it  is  almost  certain  to  be  found 
that  their  want  of  success  is  referable  to  one  or  other 
of  these  two  causes — either  the  bulbs  are  disturbed  too 
frequently,  or  they  are  allowed  to  occupy  the  same 
ground  too  long.  With  many  and  bulky  bulb  lists 
before  us,  both  of  home  and  foreign  growers,  it  shall 
be  our  endeavour  to  make  a  selection  of  those  most 
suitable,  for  villa  gardens,  and  to  offer  such  cultural 
remarks  as  a  somewhat  lengthened  experience  may 
suggest.  Full  direcdons  for  the  growth  of  tulips  and 
hyacinths  were  given  in  a  Garden  article  last  autumn. 
These  two  important  items  may,  therefore,  without 
slight  or  disparagement,  be  omitted  here,  and  we  pass 
at  once  to  consider  those  general  favourites  of  the 
narcissus  or  daffodil  class. 

The  varieties  of  narcissus  are  numerous,  and  almost 
all  are  so  hardy  that  they  will  pass  through  the  severest 
winter  unharmed  in  the  open  grounds.  By  a  careful 
selection  flowers  of  different  shapes  and  sizes,  as  well 
as  colourmg,  may  be  had  in  blossom  from  February 
until  June.  Messrs.  Barr  and  Sugden,  of  King-street, 
Covent-garden,  have  for  some  time  past  taken  this  class 
of  bulbs  under  their  special  protection,  and  nothing  can 
exceed  in  beauty  their  collection  of  cut  flowers  exhibited 
annually  at  the  gardens  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society.  Those  who  desire  to  see  narcissus  in  per¬ 
fection  should  visit  these  exhibidons,  and  also  obtain  an 
order  to  view  the  hardy  specimens  growing  in  the 
extensive  garden-grounds  of  this  enterprising  Arm. 

The  narcissus  are  divided  into  three  groups  accord¬ 
ing  to  certain  peculiarities  in  the  formation  of  their 
flowers.  In  group  No.  I  the  crown  or  trumpet,  which 
is  the  centre  of  the  blossom,  is  as  long  or  rather  longer 
than  the  divisions  of  the  perianth  or  flower-petals  that 
surround  it.  In  group  No.  2  the  crown  or  trumpet  is 
half  or  rather  more  as  long  as  the  perianth,  and  in 
group  No  3  it  is  less  than  half  as  long.  Now  of  these 
three  groups  the  following  are  good  representative 
varieties,  and  certmn  to  command  admiration.  Group 
No.  I — Cernuus,  trumpet  ^and  perianth,  both  white. 
Bicolor  golden  yellow  trumpet  and  white  perianth ;  Mos- 
chatus,  primrose  trumpet  and  white  perianth.  Group 
No  2 — there  are  here  some  beautiful  double  variedes — 
incomparabilis  plenus,  primrose,  orange  nectary,  very 
double.  Incomparabilis  albus  plenus  aurantius,  white, 
orange  nectary.  Most  lovely  flower :  ordorus  minor 
plenus  (Queen  Anne’s  double  jonquil),  rich  golden- 
yellow.  This  is  a  most  elegant  little  variety  and  very 
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valuable  for  bouquets — a  free  floweret.  We  can 
gather  hundreds  of  blossoms  from  our  bordeis  under 
some  nut-bushes  and  along  a  walk  leading  to  the  church¬ 
yard.  In  the  3rd  group  Tenuior  (the  silver  jonquil) 
is  very  graceful.  Gracilis  also  and  Tazetta  nobilissimus 
are  well  worth  growing.  There  are  less  expensive 
variedes,  more  common,  but  hardly  less  beaudful ; 
those,  however,  who  only  require  a  few  bulbs  to  start 
with  will  not  regret  the  small  extra  charge.  There  is 
yet  another  group  of  narcissus  very  showy  in  beds  and 
borders,  but  not  so  much  valued  by  botanists  as  the 
single-flowered  varieties  which  belong  to  the  former 
three  classes.  It  has  hitherto  been  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  divide  those  which  are  known  by  the 
general  name  of  polyanthus  narcissus  or  bunch- 
flowered  daffodils.  Our  Dutch  neighbours  have  been 
singularly  successful  in  crossing  them  and  multiplying 
varieties,  many  of  which,  though  our  best  growers  look 
contemptuously  upon  them,  are  undoubtedly  handsome 
flowers — the  Roman,  Czar  Alexander,  Queen  of  the 
Netherlands,  and  Grand  Monarque,  are  all  good.  We 
have  a  curved  border  of  the  latter  several  yards  long 
skirting  the  lawn,  which  is  always  rich  with  hundreds 
of  blossoms  every  spring  and  much  admired.  All  these 
have  come  from  one  single  root  which  we  bought  for 
twopence  (English  money)  while  waiting  for  the  English 
boat  at  Ostend  many  years  ago.  We  did  not  know 
what  we  were  buying  at  the  time ;  we  were  attracted 
only  by  the  size  of  the  bulb  in  the  shop- window,  which 
was  singularly  large  for  a  narcissus.  In  the  first 
planting  of  single  bulbs  five  or  six  inches  is  quite 
space  enough  between  them  if  they  are  to  be  left  to 
form  a  border. 

The  Scilla,  or  Squill,  is  a  lovely  little  plant  in  all  its 
varieties,  and  it  is  very  astonishing  that  the  choice 
garden  sorts  are  so  seldom  met  with.  The  pretty  wood 
hyacinth,  which  is  a  wild  Scilla,  is  common  everywhere, 
but  we  may  enter  gardens  without  number  and  never  see 
a  single  specimen  of  any  of  those  supremely  beautiful 
and  early  sorts  known  to  cultivation,  such  as  Sdlla 
Siberica,  which  Mrs.  Loudon  calls  the  most  brilliant 
blue  flower  grown  in  British  gardens,”  Scilla  bifolia 
alba,  Strifolia  rosea,  S.  amena,  and  S.  Italica,  all  dif¬ 
ferent  shades  of  colouring,  and  succeeding  each  other 
in  early  spring.  The  Scilla  are  all  hardy ;  they  will 
thrive  on  a  sandy  soil  and  under  the  shade  of  trees. 
Siberica  is  very  early  in  bloom ;  we  have  seen  its 
bright  bell-shaped  blossoms  peeping  through  the  fallen 
snow  in  February  before  Valentine’s  Day.  A  broad 
border  of  these  when  in  flower  during  a  bright  spring 
day  is  a  sight  not  soon  to  be  forgotten.  Few  things  are 
more  handsome,  and  few  things  (pardon  the  expression). 
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like  beauty  elsewhere,  are  more  capricious,  than  flowers 
of  the  lily  tribe.  In  some  gardens — meeting  naturally 
in  soil  and  situation  all  they  want — they  flourish  to 
perfection ;  in  others  they  require  a  great  deal  of 
coaxing  and  careful  attention  before  success  can  be 
attained.  Even  the  common  white  lily  is  at  times  very 
disappointmg.  One  very  essential  point  is  a  proper  soil ; 
good  peat,  such  as  rhododendrons  require,  suits  them 
best,  and  if  this  cannot  be  bad,  one-half  leaf  mould,  one- 
fourth  turfy  loam,  andone-fourth  decayed  hotbed  manure, 
will  form  a  good  substitute.  Perfect  drainage  is  absolutely 
necessary.  Many  of  our  most  showy  lilies  come  from 
warmer  climates  than  our  own,  and  the  imported  roots 
perish  after  a  few  years.  This  is  the  case  so  frequently 
with  L.  auralum,  L.  lancifolium  album,  L.  lancifolium 
maculalium,  and  others.  Seedlings  would  be  more 
hardy,  and  our  growers  would  do  good  service  by 
turning  their  attention  to  these.  All  the  American 
varieties  of  this  beautiful  class  of  flowers  are  perfectly 
hardy  in  our  climate.  The  Martagon  and  the  Tiger 
lilies  do  well  in  most  places,  and  so  also  do  the 
Syrenaicum  with  their  gay  yellow  or  red  Turk’s  cap 
flowers — some  of  the  earliest  in  blossom.  To  make  a 
good  start  in  lily  cultivation  we  would  recommend  our 
readers  to  purchase  one  of  Messrs.  Barr  and  Sugden’s 
collections  of  from  fifty  to  twelve  roots,  in  as  many  dif¬ 
ferent  varieties,  the  selection  being  left  to  themselves ; 
the  prices  are  very  moderate. 

Closely  allied  to  the  lily  tribe  is  another  class  of  very 
ornamental  bulbs,  the  Fritillarias.  The  old-fashioned 
Crown  Imperial  is  one  of  these ;  but  it  is  to  the  more 
dwarf  varieties  that  we  especially  desire  to  call  atten¬ 
tion.  Wood,  in  his  Bulb  Garden,  says  “  The  minor 
varieties  of  FritiUaria  are  beautiful  and  curious  too, 
varying  in  colour  from  white  to  a  dark  purple,  scarcely 
distinguishable  from  black,  and  black  flowers  are  rare. 
I  can  scarcely  conceive  anything,”  he  continues,  “  more 
curious  and  beautiful  than  a  bed  containing  a  collection 
of  these  graceful  plants.”  This  is  quite  true,  still  we 
are  no  advocates  for  the  growing  of  bulbs  in  beds, 
except  as  border  edgings,  for  no  bulbs  continue  very 
long  in  blossom,  and  if  the  whole  surface  of  a  bed 
be  given  up  to  them,  how  desolate  and  empty  must 
this  be  during  the  greater  portion  of  the  year  !  The 
most  choice  of  the  FritiUaria  are  F.  Kamschatkensis  and 
F.  Pudica  j  the  latter  is  a  bright  yellow  ;  the  former, 
known  also  under  the  name  of  the  Black  Lily,  is  a  most 
remarkably  handsome  flow'er,  but  very  seldom  met  with 
in  ordinary  gardens.  The  common  varieties  can  be  had 
in  mixed  collections  at  about  los.  6d.  the  loo  roots. 

We  must  not  pass  unnoticed  the  I.eucojum  or  Snow¬ 
flakes.  They  are  snowdrop- looking  flowers  of  great 


beauty.  L.  Vemum  is  our  favourite  spring  flower.  It 
is  one  of  the  earliest  flowers  in  blossom,  of  stately  ap¬ 
pearance,  greatly  superior  to  any  of  the  snowdrops. 
There  are  summer  and  autumn  varieties,  but  neither  of 
these  equal  to  L.  Vernum.  Perhaps,  however,  it  is 
hardly  right  to  make  any  comparison  between  the  snow¬ 
flake  and  the  snowdrop, 

“  Winter’s  timid  child,” 

as  the  poet  calls  it,  that 

“  Awakes  to  life,  bedewed  with  tears. 

And  flings  around  its  fragrance  mild. 

And  when  no  rival  flowrets  bloom 
Amidst  the  bare  and  chilling  gloom, 

A  beauteous  gem  appears.” 

Both  have  their  own  peculiar  claims  to  beauty,  and  of 
late  some  new  varieties  of  the  snowdrop  have  greatly 
ennobled  this  ancient  family.  Galanth  ^  ‘  “the  bota¬ 
nical  name,  and  G.  plicatus,  the  great  Crimean  snow¬ 
drop,  G.  imperate,  another  large  species,  and  Mr. 
Elwes’s  Galantus,  discovered  by  him  in  Asia  Minor, 
are  the  varieties  to  which  we  allude.  Nor  has  our  old 
friend  the  crocus  reason  to  complain  of  neglect  amidst 
the  general  attention  given  of  late  to  spring  plants. 
Indeed,  the  crocus  is  no  longer  only  a  spring  flower. 
There  are  autumn  flowering  and  winter  crocuses,  and 
among  the  choice-named  Dutch  sorts  will  be  found 
many  remarkable,  not  only  for  the  size  of  their  blos¬ 
soms,  but  for  the  richness  and  variety  of  their  colours. 

We  will  next  consider  the  Gladiolus,  certainly  an 
ornament  in  any  garden,  whether  the  roots  in  cultiva¬ 
tion  belong  to  the  Gandavensis,  Brenchleyensis,  &rdi- 
nalis,  or  any  other  of  its  numerous  classes.  What  an 
improvement  has  been  made  since  the  time  this  bulbous 
plant  was  taken  in  hand  by  Messrs.  Youell,  of  Yar¬ 
mouth,  and  other  growers.  We  can  remember  acres 
of  seedlings — a  beautiful  sight  when  all  were  in  full 
flower  —  growing  on  the  Yarmouth  grounds  now 
covered  with  small  houses  and  a  railroad.  The  best 
growers  now  are,  we  believe,  Messrs.  Kelway  and 
Son,  of  Langport,  Somersetshire,  and  a  French  firm, 
Messrs.  Souchett  and  Truflant ;  but  good  bulbs  can  be 
obtained  almost  anywhere.  With  the  Gladioli  it  is  not 
absolutely  necessary  to  take  up  the  roots  every  year,  as 
is  so  often  insisted  upon.  If  the  soil  be  light  and 
sandy  they  may  with  advantage  remain  undisturbed  for 
two  or  three  seasons,  covered  during  winter  with  a 
good  top-dressing  of  rotten  manure.  Planting  may  be 
carried  on  at  any  time  in  early  spring,  but  not  later 
than  the  middle  of  March.  The  flower-stalks,  as  early 
as  possible,  must  be  carefully  secured  against  wind,  for 
the  slightest  disturbance  from  this  cause  will  interfere 
with  the  beauty  and  strength  of  the  bloom.  There 
are  Gladioli  which  flower  as  early  as  May  and  June, 
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but  they  are  not  equal  to  the  late  sorts ;  however,  they 
come  in  very  useful  when  cut  flowers  are  iu  demand, 
for  most  persons  who  manage  their  gardens  with  a 
view  to  have  flowers  all  the  year  round  will,  no  doubt, 
agree  with  us  that  May  and  June  are  two  of  the  most 
difficult  months  in  the  year  to  manage. 

We  have  left  to  the  end  of  our  article  the  mention  of 
two  supremely  lovely  bulbous  plants  which  certainly  merit 
any  amount  of  care  and  attention  that  can  be  given  to 
them ;  these  are  the  Belladonna  lilies  and  the  hardy 
or  European  cyclamen.  The  former  of  these  flourish 
to  perfection  in  the  Channel  Isles ;  they  belong  to  the 
amaryllis  class.  The  flowers  are  elegantly  shaped,  and 
produced  in  clusters  upon  flower-stalks,  which  are  sent 
up  in  early  autumn  after  the  foliage  has  died  down ;  the 
colour  of  the  flowers  is  white  flushed  rose-purple. 
Some  years  ago  a  dear  old  lady,  whose  cottage  we 
occupied  at  Moulin  Huet,  in  Guernsey,  gave  us  some 
roots  which,  though  not  to  be  relied  upon  every  season, 
are  still  generally  among  the  most  attractive  specimens 
of  our  autumn  flowering  plants.  The  belladonna 
require  a  light  rich  soil ;  a  raised  border  under  a  green¬ 


house  wall,  with  a  south  or  south-west  aspect,  suits 
them  best.  The  bulbs  should  be  planted  four  inches 
deep,  and  on  no  account  disturbed. 

Though  last  not  least,  the  hardy  cyclamen ;  why  do 
not  these  adorn  our  woods  and  shrubberies  as  they  do 
the  wide  waste  spaces  in  the  Austrian  Tyrol?  We 
have  both  climate  and  soil  that  will  suit  them,  and  there 
are  many  situations  into  which  they  might  be  introduced 
with  certainty  of  success.  More  than  thirty  years  ago 
we  saw  in  the  rectory  garden  at  In  worth,  in  Essex,  a 
large  space  of  ground  under  some  tall  Scotch  firs 
covered  with  them.  It  was  a  carpet  of  rich  green 
leaves  and  flowers  of  the  most  delicious  perfume,  just 
as  we  have  often  seen  them  growing  abroad.  The 
Cyclamen  Europsum,  or  hardy  cyclamen,  is  easily 
raised  from  seed,  which  should  be  first  soaked  in  warm 
water,  and  then  sown  in  a  very  light  sandy  soil  in  pans 
under  glass,  kept  moderately  damp.  The  seed  takes 
some  long  time  to  germinate,  but  the  young  plants,  as 
soon  as  a  very  small  bulb  is  formed,  are  hardy  enough, 
and  may  be  committed  to  the  open  ground  in  some  well- 
selected  and  sheltered  spot. 


PRIZE  FOR  POINT  LACE  (‘‘SYLVIA’S  HOME  JOURNAL”) 
BT  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  COUNCIL. 


N  the  cloisters  of  Westminster  Abbey 
has  slept  peacefully  for  two  hundred 
and  fifty  years  an  Englishwoman,  one 
Catherine  Sloper.  Her  tombstone 
records  as  her  chief  merit  that  she 


was 

Exquisite  at  her  Needle. 

The  particular  kind  of  work  in  which 
this  lady  excelled  we  are  left  to  conjec¬ 
ture  ;  but  a  little  acquaintance  with  the  history 
of  needlework,  and  the  distinguishing  excellences  of 
each  period,  would  justify  us  in  concluding  that  Catherine 
Sloper ’s  industry  would  have  displayed  itself  in  produc¬ 
ing  old  needle  point  lace,  as  the  pillow-work  then 
woven  on  the  Continent  had  not  become  general  in 
England. 

Of  late  years  we  have  been  made  familiar  with 
doleful  prophecies  that  the  cultivation  of  women’s 
intellects  in  ladies’  colleges  and  high  schools  would 
cause  neglect  of  the  needle,  and  that  skilfulness  in  its 
use,  once  the  pride  of  all  Englishwomen,  would  become 
a  lost  art. 


Among  those  whose  faith  in  her  contemporaries, 
especially  those  who  are  subscribers  to  her  Journal, 
is  not  to  be  shaken  by  any  of  these  vague  generalities, 
is  the  Editress  of  Sylvias  Home  Journal. 

In  happy  confidence  that  her  scheme  would  meet 
with  a  ready  response,  Sylvia  announced  in  the  early 
part  of  this  year  the  intention  of  the  proprietors  of  her 
Magazine  to  give  three  prizes,  one  of  five  guineas,  one 
of  three,  and  one  of  two,  for  the  best  dress  and  sleeve 
trimmings  of  modern  point  lace  sent  in  by,  and  the 
work  of,  her  own  subscribers. 

The  conditions  were  reasonable,  only  laying  down 
such  rules  as  were  absolutely  necessary,  while  leaving 
the  widest  scope  for  the  display  of  individual  taste  and 
ability. 

Each  piece  of  work  was  to  be  entirely  done  by  the 
lady  who  sent  it  in.  It  was  to  be  forwarded  unwashed, 
exactly  as  it  came  from  the  needle.  The  test  of  merit 
to  be,  appropriate  design ;  good  work ;  beauty  and 
variety  of  stitches  introduced  ;  with  due  attention  paid 
to  the  shape  of  the  trimming,  and  its  suitability  for  the 
purpose  intended. 
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Point  lace  braid  to  be  allowed,  but  not  Honiton 
braid,  the  latter  being  a  meretricious  modern  invention 
for  saving  trouble,  with  no  resemblance  or  relationship 
whatsoever  to  the  old  br^ds  that  had  made  the 
Flemish  and  Italian  work  of  the  seventeenth  century 
famous  all  over  the  world,  and  the  old  specimens  of  it 
still  in  existence  of  great  value. 

The  result  of  Sylvia’s  confidence  in  her  subscribers 
she  told  in  a  pleasant  article  in  her  own  Journal  last 
month  to  the  ladies  who  are  her  constant  readers  ;  but 
from  the  correspondence  which  its  appearance  has 
brought  in  to  her,  showing  how  very  wide  has  been 
the  interest  exdted  by  her  lace  competition,  it  appears 
that  the  subject  is  not  yet  exhausted,  and  that  the 
readers  of  the  Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine 
may  be  interested  equally  as  were  Sylvia’s  competitors 
with  a  report  of  the  jury’s  award. 

It  was  upon  one  of  the  dreariest  of  the  wet  days  of 
this  summer  that  we,  six  ladies,  responded  to  Sylvia’s 
invitation,  and  met  in  her  private  room.  Our  previous 
idea  had  been  that  an  hour’s  pleasant  pastime  could  be 
had  in  turning  over  the  lace,  and  the  delightful  fragrance 
shed  by  a  bouquet  of  exquisite  roses  a  thoughtful  sub¬ 
scriber  had  sent  in,  rather  heightened  the  illusion  under 
which  we  laboured  at  first,  that  we  were  scarcely  there 
for  hard  work.  But  a  glance  at  the  table  soon  scat¬ 
tered  any  such  ideas,  for  the  number  of  competitors  far 
exceeded  anything  we  could  previously  have  conceived. 

Wisdom  was  indeed  justified  of  her  children. 

The  lace  was  piled  up,  one  piece  on  another,  fine 
and  coarse,  and  most  of  the  specimens  being  tacked  on 
coloured  paper  gave  the  heap  a  most  attractive  appear¬ 
ance,  promising  a  rich  mine  of  the  needle’s  wealth  on 
exploration. 

The  first  hour  was  given  up  to  admiration.  As 
enthusiasts,  who  unanimously  held  the  opinion  that  a 
woman  who  does  not  know  how  to  use  her  needle  fails 
to  justify  the  fact  of  her  own  existence,  we  were  proud 
of  our  sex,  its  industry,  ingenuity,  taste,  and  originality, 
and  we  thought  highly  of  the  age  in  which  we  lived 
in  not  being  driven  to  the  cloisters  of  Westminster  to 
eulogise  the  lost  needlewoman. 

The  disappointed  competitors  must  not  be  discouraged 
by  hearing  that  our  second  hour  was  devoted  to  a 
search  for  blemishes.  In  justice  to  those  who  have 
failed,  quite  as  much  as  those  who  succeeded,  each 
piece  of  lace  was  carefully  examined,  and  classed 
accordingly.  All  those  disqualified  by  neglect  of  con¬ 
ditions,  or  other  causes,  were  laid  aside,  and  gradually 
those  remaining  seemed  to  fall  into  certain  places, 
promising — as  Mr.  Darwin  would  put  it — the  survival 
of  the  fittest. 


'  Photographic  portraits  have  been  described  as  judg¬ 
ment  without  mercy.  Heartily  we  all  wished  we  might 
show  mercy  without  any  judgment,  and  award  every 
competitor  a  prize ;  but  we  had  not  assembled  to  yield 
to  this  weakness — pardonable  though  it  might  be  under 
such  circumstances. 

To  those  who  failed,  as  well  as  those  who  succeeded, 
it  will  be  interesting  to  know  the  lines  on  which  the 
Committee  of  Selection  proceeded ;  and  the  general 
principles  which  governed  their  choice  of  the  prize 
trimmings. 

A  lace  design  consists  of  three  features,  which  take 
rank  as  do  the  three  degrees  of  comparison  in  grammar. 

First  there  was  the  central  idea — the  motive  as  it  is 
called — which  runs  through  the  whole.  In  order  to  em¬ 
phasise  this  motive  it  was  made  in  the  old  needle  points 
to  imitate  linen,  having  the  threads  close  together.  A 
solid  motive  is  always  since  known  as  toile,”  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  it  from  the  modem  “  grille,”  which  is  open, 
and  most  used  in  light  laces.  In  modern  point  the 
“  toile”  is  supplied  by  braid,  and  by  marking  out  the 
design  forms  the  motive. 

The  second  feature  of  a  lace  pattern  is  generally  to 
be  observed  in  the  fancy  stitches  that  either  add  solidity 
to  the  motive  or  so  accompany  it  throughout  as  to  give 
it  prominence. 

The  third,  and  at  first  sight  unimportant,  feature  is 
found  in  the  “  brides,”  or  connecting  links,  which  must 
perform  a  certain  strengthening  and  connecting  duty, 
but  without  appearing  to  do  so.  The  brides,  or  picots, 
therefore,  must  be  good,  yet  unobtrusive. 

On  the  due  observance  of  all  these  relationships,  the 
first,  second,  and  third  features,  the  success  of  a  piece 
of  point  lace  altogether  depends. 

The  grounds  on  which  the  first  prize  of  five  guineas 
was  awarded  were — the  selection  of  a  good  design,  the 
clear  comprehension  of  its  intention,  and  careful  con¬ 
scientious  carrying  out  of  its  details,  down  to  the  very 
shortest  picot  introduced. 

The  artist — for  the  l?.dy  who  worked  this  lace  has 
fairly  earned  her  title — selected  for  her  model  the  old 
Italian  point  lace  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries,  with  the  floriated  designs  characteristic  of 
that  period.  In  this  specimen  no  braid  whatever  was 
employed,  and  all  three  features  were  produced  by  the 
needle.  No  praise  bestowed  upon  this  work  could  be 
too  high.  It  realised  the  highest  ideal  of  our  committee, 
individually  and  collectively. 

Over  the  second  prize  we  were  considerably  exer¬ 
cised.  It  was  not  our  province  to  inquire  the  source 
of  the  design,  but  it  was  so  thoroughly  unconventional 
that  it  rather  upset  preconceived  theories.  The  details 
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belonged  to  one  period  of  art — the  highly  refined — and 
the  design  to  the  geometrical,  such  as  we  observe  in  early 
church  embroidery  and  laces  designed  for  church 
vestments.  But  the  fleurs-de-lis  were  conscientious, 
and  the  Greek  crosses  introduced  perfectly  harmonious, 
so  on  the  broad  ground  that  a  true  artist  is  of  no  age,  no 
clime,  nor  of  any  school,  we  awarded  “  Lurline’’  the 
second  prize. 

“  Bodkin,*’  who  took  the  third  prize,  gave  us  a  speci¬ 
men  of  what  is  known  as  Russian  lace,  and  we  admired 
the  self-suppression  that  had  made  her  abstain  from  the 
introduction  of  any  little  pseudo-elegances,  attractive  in 
themselves,  but  not  in  keeping  with  the  general  design. 
We  only  regretted  that  Bodkin  had  yielded  to  the 
temptation  of  finishing  off  some  of  her  stitches  a  little 
hastily. 

Of  the  great  remainder,  the  unsuccessful  competition 
pieces,  something  ought  to  be  said.  Merits  and  demerits 
we  observed  to  be  in  fairly  equal  proportions. 

In  some  a  good  design  was  badly  carried  out,  as  if 

I  without  comprehension  of  its  motive.  In  others  the 
most  admirable,  faultless  work  was  utterly  wasted  and 
thrown  away  upon  a  meaningless  and  unsuitable  design. 
In  the  vast  majority  of  cases  the  fancy  stitches,  though 
I  regular  and  beautiful,  were  too  heavy.  The  worker, 
i  oppressed  with  a  sense  of  their  difficulty  and  the 
labour  they  cost  her,  had  made  them  first  feature  instead 
i  of  second.  The  selection  of  a  different  braid  would,  in 

[  each  instance,  have  balanced  the  relative  parts.  A  large 
number  of  pieces  were  disqualified  by  the  careless  brides, 
some  being  made  of  single  threads,  and  others  of  two 
i  slight  ones  twisted  together.  Had  the  rules  not  pre- 

]  eluded  washing  the  specimens  before  sending  them  in, 

the  failure  of  the  brides  to  perform  their  part  of  sus¬ 
taining  the  whole  would  have  been  manifest,  especially 
as  a  fine  cotton  thread  had  been  in  many  cases  used  for 
the  brides,  linen  of  the  necessary  size,  we  presume,  not 
being  at  hand.  Our  clever  ladies  would  do  well  to 
observe  the  change  which  cotton  reel  thread  undergoes 
in  comparison  with  flaxen  when  submitted  to  the 
laundress. 

The  treatment  of  braid  as  a  motive  seemed  to  be 
scarcely  quite  understood  by  some  of  our  workers. 
The  first  braid  laces  were  made  on  a  pillow,  as  the 
Cluny  is  in  the  present  day,  taking  the  exact  form 
required  by  the  design.  In  using  loom  braid  of  to-day 
as  a  substitute,  to  counterfeit  the  old,  the  scrollwork 
of  the  pattern  should  be  so  managed  as  to  avoid  cross¬ 
ings  and  doublings  ;  even  the  gathering  when  necessary 
should  be  distributed  as  subtly  as  possible.  **  The 
laceworkers  of  the  present  day,”  says  an  eminent 
I  authority,  '*8eem  to  revel  in  torturing  their  braid  by 


doubling  and  crossing  it  into  meaningless  and  angular 
patterns,  connecting  the  lines  of  the  design  with  rigid 
and  stiff  bars,  and  filling  every  nook  and  comer  with 
a  distressing  variety  of  point  stitches  ;  they  forget  that 
simplicity  and  taste  are  the  first  requirements  for  artistic 
work.’’ 

We  wish  we  could  show  all  our  competitors  how 
cleverly  **  Adelaide”  managed  her  braid  ;  not  once  was 
it  allowed  to  cross,  but  flowed  in  easy  curves  through¬ 
out  the  design,  which  was  one  of  the  l6th  century.  A 
little  variety  in  the  stitches  would  have  defined  the 
motive  better,  but  it  was,  as  a  whole,  scarcely 
sufficiently  emphatic. 

“Agenoria”  is  also  a  mistress  of  her  art.  Her 
design  was  good,  her  braid  well  treated,  but  her  square 
bodice  trimming,  instead  of  being  shaped,  was  gathered 
at  the  coiners,  thus  destroying  the  motive.  **  Sarah’ 
not  only  selected  her  braid  with  judgment,  but  carried 
it  along  artistically.  It  is  therefore  to  be  regretted  that 
she  overpowered  her  work  with  massive  stitches — killed 
her  pattern  with  kindness. 

Sabrina,”  like  Agenoria,  was  disqualified  by  send¬ 
ing  in  a  long  strip  which  was  intended  to  be  cut  to 
fit  the  dress. 

“  Pimpernel”  seems  to  have  misunderstood  the  per¬ 
mission  given  to  use  point  but  not  Honiton  braid. 
Both  kinds  she  has  introduced  with  a  zeal  but  too 
untempered  by  discretion. 

The  same  remark  may  apply  to  “  Glendalough,” 
who  has  used  two  braids.  Her  stitches  are  admirable  and 
painstaking  to  a  degree,  but  in  making  them  light  or 
heavy  in  different  parts  she  seems  to  have  followed  no 
rule. 

If  “Greta”  could  only  have  made  the  two  cuffs  of 
the  same  size  !  Could  she  but  know  how  we  grieved 
when  the  keen  eye  of  one  of  our  council  discovered 
the  discrepancy !  We  felt  inclined  to  rebuke  the 
experience  that  disenchanted  us,  for  we  were  about  to 
exalt  “  Greta”  to  a  high  place  in  the  class  list.  Her 
motive  was  so  clear,  standing  out  bravely,  her  stitches 
good,  and  her  brides  exemplary. 

“  Nanette”  showed  great  refinement  in  her  work,  but 
her  brides  were  twisted  and  badly  fastened. 

“  Swerdna”  selected  the  same  flowing  design  which 
feund  favour  in  the  eyes  of  some  others  of  Sylria’s 
competitors,  treating  it  well  in  some  respects,  but  weakly 
in  others.  Her  braid  was  beautiful,  but  the  stitches  too 
heavy  for  it ;  and  as  to  the  brides — we  say  no  more. 

“  Mollie’s”  hand-work  has  got  the  supremacy  over 
her  head-work.  Her  stitches  are  incomparably  the 
best  that  were  on  our  table,  and  her  lace  would  give 
about  half  a  century  of  good  hard  wear,  so  firm  is  it ; 
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but  she  has  run  on  the  rock  of  design.  Why  that  hard 
buttoned  outline  ?  And  what  eccentric  paths  it  takes  ! 
— terribly  undisciplined !  We  venture  to  hope  that 
“  Mollie”  will  take  our  remarks  upon  crossing  braid  to 
heart  for  her  next  piece  of  lacework. 

“  Flora  M'lvor”  has  not  been  very  liberal  in  the 
proportion  of  her  sleeve-trimming.  So  clever  and 
effective  a  design  will  suffer  in  being  tighdy  strained 
round  a  cuff,  and  those  poverty-stricken  brides  will 
ful  in  the  hour  of  need. 

“  Estella”  has  apparently  desired  to  show  us  that  she 
is  acquainted  with  all  the  mysteries  of  a  lace  sampler, 
for  she  gives  a  great  variety  of  stitches,  all  exceedingly 
well  done ;  but  we  have  yet  to  see  the  design  that  will 
admit  of  the  blending  of  so  many  details  of  opposite 
meaning.  Russian  braid  is  a  jealous  ruler  in  lacework  ; 
it  admits  of  no  equality  in  the  other  features,  neither  is 
it  of  that  complying  character  as  to  allow  itself  to  be 
crossed  continually  without  taking  revenge  in  marring 
the  beauty.  Among  the  foreign  features  that  look  not 
quite  at  home  are  little  wheels,  what  the  German  lace- 
workers  call  “  new  whipping,”  introduced  as  leaves 
into  guipure  dart,  and  indispensable  to  Maltese. 

“Judy”  evidently  believes  in  the  old  saying  that 
“  second  thoughts  are  best,”  for  after  producing  a  very 
creditable  piece  of  work  she  has  added  an  edge  that  is 
indescribably  ludicrous.  In  any  case  the  form  of  her 
trimming — a  long  strip — would  have  disqualified  her 
work  for  competition.  If  we  may  tender  a  little  piece 
of  advice — it  is  meant  in  good  part — let  “  Judy”  work 
the  same  design  once  more,  choosing  a  braid  just  a 
degree  finer,  and  consequently  narrower,  manage  to 
make  it  follow  the  pattern  more  cunningly,  and  use  a 
a  fine  thread  to  join  edges. 

Space  precludes  mention  of  many  more  admirable 
specimens.  Those  we  have  selected  are  representa¬ 
tive,  including  the  same  beauties  and  blemishes  which 
are  peculiar  to  all. 

I  must  not  conclude  without  a  word  of  sympathy  to 
the  lady  who  damped  and  ironed  her  work  before 
forwarding  it,  thus  leaving  it  open  to  the  suspicion  of 


having  been  washed.  Her  braid — made  by  herself — 
was  a  pleasure  to  examine  (though  it  was  rather  much 
crossed),  and  her  stitches  were  most  beautiful. 

The  only  difference  of  opinion  that  existed  among 
our  committee — on  all  other  points  we  were  unanimous 
— was  upon  a  most  attractive  specimen  of  lace  forwarded 
by  a  lady  of  seventy-five  years  of  age,  “  Grandmamma.” 
It  was  a  charming  piece  of  work — so  charming  that  I 
cannot  bring  myself  to  mention  the  reason  for  its  not 
receiving  a  prize.  Honourable  mention  is  certainly  due 
to  “Grandmamma’s”  work,  and  though  none  of  us  had 
the  privilege  of  knowing  the  lady  but  from  her  handi¬ 
work,  it  spoke  eloquently  in  her  favour,  it  was  so 
refined,  so  well  understood,  and  so  thoroughly 
expressed.  We  felt  that  we  stood  in  the  presence 
of  a  knowledge  of  lace  that  far  antedated  any  possessed 
by  us,  and  when  that  member  of  our  committee  who 
had  held  a  brief  in  “  Grandmamma’s”  cause,  and 
eloquently  pleaded  it  at  intervals  during  two  hours’ 
time,  laid  it  away,  we  were  unanimous  in  expressing 
our  deep  regrets  that  in  justice  to  others  we  were 
obliged  to  be  stem. 

As  a  whole  the  lace  competition  was  most  satis¬ 
factory.  The  censorship]  we  exercised  was  our  duty, 
but  it  was  tempered  with  very  cordial  admiration  of  the 
work,  and  sympathy  with  the  patient  eyes  that  had 
been  tried  by  its  fineness. 

Several  pieces  of  the  above  beautiful  lace  have  been 
left  by  the  workers  on  sale.  Ladies  wishing  to  pur¬ 
chase  any  are  requested  to  communicate  with  “  Sylvia,” 
Messrs.  Ward,  Lock,  and  Co.,  Warwick  House,  Salis- 
bury-square.  Fleet-street,  before  September  6th. 

It  is  a  pleasant  argument  to  have  to  bring  forward 
when  people  bring  charges  against  the  women  of  our 
day,  that  we  know  from  practical  experience  that  the 
assertions  are  unfounded.  Not  in  the  cloisters  of 
Westminster  among  the  dead,  nor  in  any  convent  cel^ 
among  the  firing,  but  out  in  the  busy  and  active  world 
in  which  we  all  five,  are  hundreds  of  industrious 
Englishwomen  of  each  of  whom  we  may  say  with  all 
honest  pride  that  she  was  exquisite  at  her  needle. 

Catherine  Drew. 


THE  MYSTERY. 

I  SAW  a  wonderful  fight—  Was  it  a  golden  lance. 

Watching  the  midnight  sky—  Into  the  silence  hurled 

Leap  suddenly  into  the  voiceless  dark.  By  the  spirit  of  air  ?  a  new-born  star 

And  as  suddenly  die.  Or  the  wreck  of  a  world  ? 


FLITTINGS. 
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T  this  moment,  when  a  sojourn  in 
some  remote  spot  or  travelling 
about  in  various  lands  is  in  the 
thoughts  of  almost  every  one,  a  few 
observations  about  the  best  kind  of 
portmanteau  and  box  may  be  found  of 
use.  Those  made  by  Messrs.  Harron, 
261,  High  Holborn,  are  strong  and  reliable, 
besides  being  so  fitted  as  to  make  them  espe¬ 
cially  convenient.  The  Lady’s  Improved 
Cheltenham  Trunks  are  both  convenient  and 
substantial,  without  being  too  heavy.  They 
have  two  movable  divisions  at  the  back  for 
bonnets,  and  a  place  behind  the  trunk  for 
parasols  and  boots.  They  are  covered  with  black 
japanned  waterproof  canvas  and  bound  solidly  with 
leather.  The  prices  are  from  £l  15s.  The  Demi- 
Cheltenham  Trunk  is  less  expensive,  but  very  conve¬ 
nient.  The  “  Saratoga”  is  one  of  the  most  convenient 
trunks  ever  made,  being  well-fitted  after  the  most 
approved  American  plan.  Twenty-four  inches  long, 
the  price  is  ^2  los.,  and  at  an  increasing  rate  for 
larger  sizes.  This  is  a  very  nice-looking  trunk. 

Another  very  good  one  is  also  American-fitted,  and 
is  called  the  “  Leopold.”  It  is  more  expensive  than  the 
last. 

A  strong  flat  “  Bullock’’  trunk  for  gentlemen,  with 
zinc  bottom  and  covered  with  black  canvas,  is  made 
with  a  special  regard  to  those  who  are  going  to  India  or 
the  Colonies. 

The  deep  basket-trunks  are  much  lower  in  price  than 
those  I  have  described.  They  are  extremely  convenient 
when  made  with  a  wicker  tray  and  movable  bonnet 
compartment.  This  makes  them  rather  more  expen¬ 
sive,  but  the  extra  convenience  is  worth  paying  for. 
The  “  Balmoral”  bonnet-case  is  very  light  and  contains 
a  mirror  fitted  into  the  top,  which  would  be  found  con¬ 
venient  in  travelling.  Prices  from  I2s.  6d.  The 
Visiting  Portmanteau  for  ladies  has  various  useful 
compartments,  and  costs  from  j^2  7s.  6d.  upwards.  The 
“  Osborne”  dress  case  is  so  light  as  to  be  easily  carried 
in  the  hand,  and  fits  under  the  railway  carriage  seats. 
It  has  a  collapsible  bonnet  division.  Prices  from 
los.  6d. 

Mr.  J.  L.  Milton,  Senior  Surgeon  to  St  John’s  Hos¬ 
pital  for  Diseases  of  the  Skin,  says,  in  a  small  book 
on  “The  Hygiene  of  the  Skin,’’  lately  published — “After 
fifteen  years’  careful  trial,  in  many  hundreds  of  cases, 
both  in  hospital  and  private  practice,  I  have  no  hesita¬ 


tion  in  giving  my  verdict  to  the  effect  that  nothing  has 
answered  so  well  or  proved  so  beneficial  to  the  skin  as 
Pears*  Transparent  Soap  an  experience  which  is 
endorsed  in  the  works  of  Mr.  Erasmus  Wilson  and  Dr. 
Tilbury  Fox; — “  Most  toilet  soaps  contain  too  much 
alkali,  a  great  objection  when  the  skin  is  sensitive,  or 
they  contain  a  quantity  of  useless  and  mischievous  addi¬ 
tions.  Again,  they  are  frequently  made  by  the  ‘  cold’ 
process — an  imperfect  chemical  mixture  obtained  without 
boiling — and  lastly,  the  fatty  matter  is  sometimes  of 
very  inferior  description.’’ 

It  is  a  very  pleasant  soap  to  use,  being  just 
sufficiently  pei fumed  to  be  agreeable  without  being 
obtrusive.  The  cakes  last  very  much  longer  than  those 
of  other  kinds,  so  that  Pears’  soap  is  in  reality  more 
economical  in  the  end  than  cheaper  varieties. 

Rowlands’  Kalydor  has  long  been  favourably 
known  as  a  beneficial  agent  to  the  complexion  in 
cases  where  some  outward  application  is  found  to 
be  necessary.  Where  freckles  or  sunburn  are  to  be 
apprehended,  washing  the  face  with  this  preparation 
will  be  found  an  excellent  preventative.  It  is  cooling 
and  refreshing,  and  is  said  to  be  perfectly  harmless. 

The  “  Sempre  Secco”  waterproof  cloaks  have,  like 
other  good  things,  become  victims  to  that  “  sincerest 
flattery,”  imitation.  An  inferior  article  is  now  sold 
under  a  title  which  may  mislead  purchasers,  whom 
I  therefore  warn  to  be  especially  careful  to  see  that 
the  cloak  is  the  real  and  genuine  “  Sempre  Secco.” 

Our  readers  may  have  noticed  an  advertisement  of 
“  Arrasene’’  in  the  columns  of  this  and  other 
magazines.  This  is  a  new  and  very  excellent  material 
for  using  in  embroidery,  and  is  available  for  all 
purposes  where  crewels  are  in  general  use.  It 
resembles  chenille  in  some  degree,  and  is  very  soft 
and  beautiful  in  effect.  The  wholesale  agents  are 
Messrs.  Middleton,  Answorth,  and  Co.,  137, 
Cheapside,  but  arrasene  can  be  ordered  through  any 
fancy  shop.  It  is  very  little  more  costly  than  crewel 
and  goes  three  times  as  far,  one  strand  of  it  covering  as 
much  space  as  three  of  crewel.  This,  too,  allows  of 
the  work  getting  on  much  more  quickly  than  crewel 
embroidery.  I  have  seen  some  beautiful  specimens  of 
arrasene  work.  Leaves  and  flowers  look  more  natural 
in  this  material  than  they  do  in  crewels,  the  softness  of 
effect  aiding  the  colours  to  blend  more  naturally.  It  is 
made  in  silk  as  well  as  wool,  the  former  material  being 
very  useful  in  bringing  out  the  high  lights. 

Humming-Bird. 
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FLORVITA. 


“  Spake  full  well  in  language  qoaint  and  olden 
One  who  dwelleth  by  the  castled  Rhine, 

When  he  called  the  flowers,  so  blue  and  golden. 

Stars  that  in  earth’s  firmament  do  shine. 

“  Wondrous  tmths,  and  manifold  as  wondrous, 

Qod  hath  written  in  those  stars  above ; 

But  not  less  in  the  bright  fiowerets  under  us 
Stands  the  revelation  of  His  love.” 

HO  does  not  love  flowers  ?  If  such  a  person 
exist  it  may  be  said  of  him,  as  Shakspeare 
said  of  him  who  loved  not  music,  that  he  is 
“  fit  for  treasons,  stratagems,  and  spoils,” 
or  else  that  he  is  so  coarse  in  fibre  and  so 
^  utterly  uncultured  that  he  is  like  Words¬ 

worth’s  Peter  Bell — 

“  A  primrose  by  the  river’s  brim 
A  yellow  primrose  was  to  him, 

And  it  was  nothing  more.” 

Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  certain  that  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  us  love  the  beautiful  and  innocent  things  with 
which  Providence  has  brightened  this  world  of  ours.  We 
dread  everything  that  tends  to  injure  them,  and  gladly 
bail  every  new  invention  that  is  likely  to  tend  to  the 
welfare  of  our  favourites. 

“  Florvita”  (the  life  of  flowers)  is  a  preparation  the 
ingredients  of  which  supply  everything  that  is  necessary 
to  the  growth  of  flowers — except,  of  course,  water. 
Those  who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  using  guano  will 
be  glad  to  accept  as  a  substitute  for  this  disagreeable 
and  uncleanly  article  a  prettily  and  tastefully  got-up 
bottle,  looking  and  smelling  like  perfume.  It  is  very 
convenient  in  use,  requiring  no  preparation.  It  is  in  a 
solid  form,  being  a  fine  powder,  pale  pink  in  colour. 
One  teaspoonful  to  a  gallon  of  water  is  the  quantity 
necessary  to  use.  It  is  mixed  with  the  water  with 
which  the  plants  are  watered,  and  is  equally  efficacious 
with  vegetables  and  fruits.  The  plants  should  be 
watered  with  Florvita  three  times  a  week,  or  oftener  if 
necessary. 

The  way  to  test  the  qualities  of  this  preparation  is 
the  following,  which  I  have  tried  for  myself,  and  have 
found  the  result  most  conclusive  in  favour  of  the 
Florvita  : — Get  a  dozen  plants  of  the  same  kind — 
geraniums,  heliotropes,  roses — any  flower  that  may  be 
preferred.  Set  aside  six  of  the  pots  with  a  dividing  line 
between  them  and  the  other  six,  but  otherwise  they 
must  be  in  the  same  position — obtaining  the  same 
amount  of  light,  and  free  from  draughts.  They  will 
then  be  in  a  fur  way  to  offer  a  reliable  test  as  to  the 
efficacy  of  the  Florvita.  Water  the  first  half-dozen 
with  ordinary  water,  the  second  with  that  in  which  the 


“  In  all  places,  then,  and  in  all  seasons,  j 

Flowers  expand  their  light  and  soul-like  wings,  i 

Teaching  us,  by  most  persuasive  reasons,  .  [ 

How  akin  they  are  to  human  things. 

“  And  with  child-like,  credulous  affection. 

We  behold  their  tender  buds  expand. 

Emblems  of  our  own  gpreat  resurrection. 

Emblems  of  the  bright  and  better  land.” 

LONOFELI.OW. 

preparation  has  been  mixed,  and  at  the  end  of  ten  days 
you  will  perceive  a  marked  difference  in  the  growth 
and  development  of  the  separate  half-dozens. 

I  tried  the  Florvita  on  some  pots  of  musk,  treating 
two  of  them  with,  and  two  of  them  without,  the  prepa¬ 
ration.  The  first  two  are  now  in  full  flower,  and  the 
leaf  is  very  large  and  of  a  vivid  green.  Those  that 
were  without  the  Florvita  are  just  coming  into  flower, 
not  a  single  blossom  opened  yet,  and  the  plants  are 
scarcely  half  the  size  of  those  to  which  the  Florvita  has 
been  used. 

Messrs.  Prentice  Bros.,  Chemical  Laboratory, 
Stowmarket,  are  the  inventors,  and  they  send  out 
sample  shilling  bottles,  post  paid,  on  receipt  of 
fourteenpence.  The  Florvita  is  sold  in  shilling  and 
half-crown  bottles,  and  in  jars  at  eighteen  shillings 
and  thirty-six  shillings  each.  With  a  sample  bottle, 
any  one  may  judge  for  himself  or  herself,  as  I  have 
done,  of  the  effect  of  the  preparation  in  stimulating  the 
growth  of  plants  and  producing  numerous  and  highly- 
developed  blossoms.  The  Florvita  can  be  ordered 
through  any  chemist  or  florist. 

The  following  letter  records  the  impressions  of  a 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Botanical  Society ; —  ‘ 

“Oak  Lodge,  Thoepe,  Norwich. 

“25th  July,  1879. 

“  Gentlemen, — I  have  tried  your  Florvita  on  a  variety  of  plants 
that  are  generally  found  in  the  small  greenhouses  in  large  towns  and 
in  the  suburbs  of  London ;  in  these  places  it  is  difficult  to  keep  plants 
in  good  health.  I  directed  my  experiment  on  plants  that  had  been 
neglected,  and  am  surprised  at  the  result.  Fuchsias  and  geraniums 
with  scarcely  a  healthy  leaf  are  now  carrying  beautiful  trusses  of 
richly-coloured  fiowers.  Ladies  and  amateurs  generally  can  now 
have  what  has  been  difficnlt  to  obtain,  a  g^y  conservatory,  with  your 
simple  preparation.  My  friend  on  whose  plants  I  experimented  is 
delight^. 

“  I  have  been  most  successful  on  1,000  seedling  gloxinias  raised 
this  spring  from  seed  supplied  by  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons,  sown  in 
the  first  week  in  February,  I  have  now  some  hundreds  canring 
fine  fiowers  31  inches  across  most  richly  coloured.  It  would  have 
been  quite  impossible  to  do  this  by  any  other  means  that  I  am 
acquainted  with.  I  shall  continue  to  use  it,  and  wUl  let  you  know 
the  result. 

“  I  am,  gentlemen,  yours  respectfully, 

“James  Sendall,  F.R.B.S. 

“Messrs.  Prentice  Bros.” 

Having  tried  this  myself,  and  found  it  more  than 
answer  my  expectations,  I  feel  no  hesitation  in  cordially 
recommending  it  to  my'readers. 

Humming-Bird. 
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XIV. — HARRIET  MARTINEAU. 


«T  was  once  said  by  Carlyle  to  Harriet 
Martineau,  “  You  are  like  a  Lapland 
witch  on  her  broomstick,  going  up 
and  down  as  you  will.  Other  people, 
without  broomsticks,  drop  down  and 
^  ^  mot  come  up  when  they  would,  and 

that  is  the  difference  between  you  and 
them.”  Nothing  could  have  given  a  better 
’  idea  of  her  inexhaustible  activity.  As 
I  Hartley  Coleridge  declared,  “  She  was  a  mono¬ 
maniac  about  everything**  The  practical  side  of  life 
pressed  closely  upon  her.  Her  question  always  was, 

“  What  use  can  I  do  here  ?  What  end  can  I  serve  ?” 
She  saw  distinctly  what  she  could  do,  and  she  did  it 
thoroughly  well.  Life  was  to  her  a  tremendous  fact, 
or  rather  a  series  of  facts.  It  was  given  to  her  to  seize 
upon  the  popular  needs  of  the  day,  and  to  supply  them. 
Her  father  belonged  to  a  French  Huguenot  family,  who 
emigrated  to  Norwich  in  1 688.  For  some  generations 
the  Martineaus  were  surgeons  ;  but  Thomas  Martineau 
set  up  as  a  bombazine  and  camlet  manufacturer,  and 
married  Elizabeth  Rankin,  eldest  daughter  of  a  New¬ 
castle  sugar-refiner.  Harriet  was  the  sixth  of  their 
eight  children,  and  was  bom  at  Norwich  on  the  I2th 
June,  1802.  Naturally  a  puny,  delicate  child,  from  bad 
nursing,  and  then  from  being  fed  on  a  milk  diet,  which 
always  disagreed  with  her,  she  became  more  and  more 
weakly.  She  had  a  horrid  lump  at  her  throat  for  hours 
every  morning,  and  the  most  dreadful  oppression  at 
night.  Nervous  terrors  haunted  her.  The  dim  light 
of  the  windows  in  the  night  seemed  to  advance  till  it 
pressed  upon  her  eyeballs  ;  the  starlight  seemed  always 
coming  down  to  crush  and  stifle  her  ;  and  she  could  not 
even  cross  the  yard  to  the  garden  without  flying  and 
panting,  and  fearing  to  look  behind,  because  she  thought 
a  wild  beast  was  after  her.  One  of  the  children’s 
walks  was  to  the  Castle  Hill  at  Norwich.  Below,  feather 
beds  were  brought  out  and  beaten  with  a  stick,  and  the 
sound — a  dull  thud — made  little  Harriet’s  heart  stand 
still.  She  hated  that  walk,  but  her  parents  knew 
nothing  of  all  this.  Her  mother  especially  seemed  in 
total  ignorance  of  the  nervous  child’s  fears.  Perhaps 
she  could  not  understand  them,  or  was  too  busy  to 
attend  to  them.  “  The  child  is  father  to  the  man,” 
and  so  one  of  Harriet’s  early  propensities  was  towards 
a  sort  of  practical  philosophy  of  her  own.  When  she 
was  two  or  three  she  used  to  nod  her  head  and  say. 


“  Never  try  for  trifles,”  “  Booty  first  and  pleasure 
afterwards,”  and  sometimes  she  got  courage  to  edge  up 
to  strangers,  and  ask  them  to  give  her  a  maxim.  She 
had  a  little  book,  made  of  folded  paper,  in  which  her 
beloved  maxims  were  copied.  She  was  soon  anxious 
to  teach  others,  and  remembers  taking  her  baby-brother, 
James,  out  of  his  crib,  putting  him  in  the  open  window, 
and  talking  religiously  to  him,  as  she  looked  out  on  a 
gorgeous  sunset.  Fretful,  self-conscious,  love-needy, 
with  a  keen  sense  of  justice,  disturbed  by  strange 
dreams,  terrified  at  the  prismatic  colours  of  the  lustre 
on  the  mantelpiece,  jealous  that  her  sister  Rachel 
should  be  petted,  and  given  a  copy  of  Gay’s  Fables,  she 
must  have  been  a  puzzling  child.  The  usual  impression 
of  her  was  that  she  was  dull,  unobservant,  slow,  and 
awkward.  She  often  cherished  thoughts  of  running 
away  from  home  ;  if  she  could  only  get  to  a  farmhouse, 
wearing  a  woollen  petticoat,  and  milk  cows,  she  would 
be  safe.  Her  mother  and  aunt,  with  four  of  the 
children,  including  herself,  were  dressed  in  nankeen 
frocks,  and  packed  in  a  post-chaise  on  a  journey  to 
Newcastle.  On  the  way,  Harriet’s  curiosity  was  ex¬ 
cited  by  being  told  to  guess  what  she  would  find 
standing  in  grandpapa’s  garden.  The  first  thing  she 
said  was,  “  I  want  to  see  what  that  thing  is 
in  the  garden.’’  It  was  a  heavy  stone  sun-dial. 
Here,  raising  herself  on  tiptoe,  with  her  eyes 
on  a  level  with  the  plate,  she  watched  and  pon¬ 
dered  day  by  day,  forming  conceptions  of  time.  Years 
after,  when  she  built  a  house  at  Ambleside,  her  first 
thought  was  to  have  this  very  sun-dial ;  but  it  could  not 
be  removed,  and  another  was  given  to  her.  During 
her  childhood  she  wept,  she  prayed,  she  wrote  sermons, 
she  enjoyed  going  to  the  Unitarian  chapel  with  her 
parents,  though  she  was  often  puzzled  at  the  injustice 
of  the  preachers  when  they  spoke  of  the  duties  of  in¬ 
feriors  to  superiors.  What  about  the  other  side  ?  she 
thought.  Much  time  was  spent  in  sewing  ;  the  three 
girls  made  all  their  clothes,  plaited  bonnets,  knitted 
stockings,  and  covered  silk  shoes.  They  could  make 
shirts  and  puddings,  iron  and  mend,  but  still  Harriet 
felt  herself  dismally  awkward  about  little  things,  and 
acutely  remembers  upsetting  a  basin  of  moist  sugar  over 
a  giblet-pie.  Her  mother  had  a  setting  down  way 
terrible  to  a  sensitive  child ;  she  ordered  everything 
right  and  left,  and  had  no  patience  with  slowness  or 
stupidity.  Her  little  daughter,  with  cheeks  pale  as  clay. 
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flat,  white  forehead,  over  which  the  hair  grew  low, 
eyes  light,  large,  and  full,  generally  red  with  crying, 
stood  in  awe  before  her.  She  remembers  coming  home 
from  chapel  with  a  dreadful  pain  in  her  ear  ;  she  laid  it 
against  a  piece  of  cool  iron  ;  it  seemed  unbearable.  When 
her  mother  came  in  and  said  something  in  a  tone  of 
pity,  Harriet  rested  against  her  soft  muslin  handkerchief 
with  a  sense  of  relief.  “  Oh  !  if  things  could  be  like 
this  always !”  Another  time  a  fly  got  into  her  eye. 
“  Harriet,”  said  her  mother,  “  I  know  that  you  have 
resolution,  and  you  must  stand  still  till  I  take  it  out.” 
When  the  operation  was  over  Harriet  ran  to  the  great 
gateway  near  the  street,  and  beckoned  to  a  companion 
to  tell  her  what  her  mother  had  said.  It  was  the  first 
encouraging  word  she  had  ever  heard.  This  stern  re¬ 
pression  of  sympathy  told  upon  her  ;  she  felt  herself  to 
be  the  ugly  duckling  of  the  family,  yet  all  the  time  she 
was  capable  of  intense  aflection,  and  was  the  companion 
and  caretaker  of  her  brother  James,  who  was  an 
irritable  child.  When  she  heard  that  a  new  baby- 
sister  was  born  she  was  in  raptures  at  the  idea  of  seeing 
the  growth  of  a  human  mind  from  the  very  beginning. 
But  once  her  sense  of  justice  was  roused  she  grew  in¬ 
tolerable.  Jealous  of  her  sister  Rachel,  she  once  said 
that  her  mother  always  did  agree  with  Rachel  against 
her.  Her  mother  asked  what  she  meant  by  that  ?  “I 
looked  her  full  in  the  face,  and  said  that  everything 
Rachel  said  and  did  was  right,  and  everything  I  said 
and  did  was  wrong.  Rachel  burst  out  into  an  insulting 
laugh,  and  was  sharply  bidden  to  be  quiet.”  Harriet 
was  then  told  to  go  and  practise  her  music.  She  vi  ent ; 
her  hands  were  clammy  and  tremulous,  her  fingers 
stuck  to  each  other,  her  eyes  were  dim,  and  there  was 
a  roaring  in  her  ears  ;  still  she  opened  the  piano,  lighted 
a  candle,  and  began  with  a  steady  hand.  She  had 
never  played  so  well,  and  she  went  on  for  an  immense 
time,  till  her  mother  sternly  ordered  her  to  go  to  bed. 

“  With  my  candle  in  my  hand,  I  said,  ‘  Good  night.’  My  mother 
laid  down  her  work,  and  said,  *  Harriet,  1  am  more  displeased  with 
yon  to-night  than  I  have  ever  been  in  your  life.’  Thought  I,  ‘  I 
don’t  care ;  I  have  got  it  out,  and  it  is  all  true.’  ‘  Go  and  say  your 
prayers,’  my  mother  continued,  ‘  and  ask  God  to  forgive  yon  for 
your  conduct  to-night,  for  I  don’t  know  that  I  can.  Go  to  your 
prayers !’  Thought  I,  ‘  No,  I  shan’t,’  and  that  was  the  only  night 
from  infancy  to  mature  womanhood  that  I  did  not  pray.  I  detected 
misgiving  in  my  mother's  manner,  and  1  triumphed.” 

Such  treatment  did  much  to  make  Harriet  hard  and 
relentless.  Her  mother  never  said,  “  My  child,  I 
never  dreamed  that  such  terrible  thoughts  were  in  your 
mind.  I  am  your  mother.  Why  do  you  not  tell  me 
everything  that  makes  you  unhappy  ?”  Silence  and 
reserve  reigned,  and  Harriet  complained  that  she  had  no 
spring  in  her  life.  Her  education  went  on  for  two 
years  at  home.  Her  eldest  brother  taught  the  two  girls 


Latin  ;  their  next  brother,  writing  and  arithmetic  ;  '.'.nd 
their  eldest  sister,  French,  reading,  and  exercises.  But 
a  phoenbc  of  a  schoolmaster  turned  up  in  the  person  of 
Mr.  Perry,  who  had  been  an  orthodox  Dissenting 
minister,  and  had  kept  a  large  boys’  school.  He  now 
became  a  Unitarian,  and  Harriet  and  her  sister  were 
sent  to  his  school  every  day.  He  had  powdered  hair, 
and  a  pointing,  see-sawing  finger.  Under  his  care 
Harriet’s  education  went  on  swimmingly,  and  she  felt 
that  she  was  really  making  progress.  He  took  special 
interest  in  the  girl’s  compositions,  and  Harriet  generally 
got  credit  for  her  themes.  But  her  nervous  depression 
was  so  great  at  this  time,  that  one  day  when  she  heard 
that  Mr.  Perry  had  called  on  her  father,  her  heart 
utterly  failed.  Surely  some  terrible  delinquency  must 
have  been  found  out !  She  cried  desperately  from  sheer 
relief  when  her  father  announced  that  “  Mr.  Perry  says 
he  never  has  a  fault  to  find  with  Rachel  and  Harriet 
and  that  if  he  had  a  school  full  of  such  girls  he  should 
be  the  happiest  man  alive.’*  Mr.  Perry  went  to  Ipswich, 
and  Harriet’s  health  became  bad,  and  her  mind  ill  at 
ease.  The  great  calamity  of  her  deafness,  too,  was 
slowly  opening  before  her.  Her  family  insisted  first 
that  it  was  all  her  own  fault  that  she  was  so  absent  •, 
that  she  never  cared  to  attend  to  anything  that  was 
said  ;  that  she  ought  to  listen  ;  that  none  were  so  deaf 
as  those  who  won’t  hear,  &c.  When  it  got  worse,  she 
was  blamed  for  not  asking  about  everything  that  was 
said.  A  sorry  way  out  of  the  difficulty !  She  resolved 
that  she  would  not  get  out  of  temper,  and  as  she  had 
rather  a  violent  one,  the  strain  was  very  great.  She 
had  a  horror  of  being  like  a  distant  relation,  who  had 
also  become  deaf  in  her  childhood,  and  whenever  she 
came  up  the  steps  the  Martineaus  would  cry,  “  What 
shall  we  do  ?  We  shall  be  as  hoarse  as  ravens  all  day. 
We  shall  be  completely  worn  out.”  When  Harriet 
herself  was  becoming  deaf  all  this  came  back  to  her, 
and  one  of  her  questionings  was,  Shall  /  put  people 
to  flight  as - does  ?  Shall  I  be  dreaded  and  dis¬ 

liked  in  that  way  all  my  life  ?”  Her  beloved  hour  was 
when  she  stole  away  from  dessert,  and  read  Shakspeare 
by  firelight  in  winter.  The  newspaper  which  was 
taken  in  was  The  Globe,  and  from  it  she  began  to  glean 
hints  about  Political  Economy,  the  National  Debt,  and 
the  Funds.  Considerable  time  was  spent  in  sewing  and 
music-copying,  and  her  indolence  was  such  that  she  had 
great  difficulty  in  getting  up  in  the  morning,  and  had  a 
positive  detestation  of  the  daily  walk.  Up  to  the  age 
of  twenty  she  wrote  a  vulgar,  cramped,  untidy  scrawl, 
which  afterwards  developed  (take  comfort,  bad  scribes  !) 
into  a  bold  le^ble  hand.  At  sixteen  she  was  sent  to 
her  aunt’s  school  at  Bristol  for  more  than  a  year.  Here 
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her  heart  warmed  and  opened  under  genial  influences. 
She  was  in  raptures  with  the  beauty  of  the  Leigh 
Woods,  Kingweston,  and  the  Downs ;  she  pored  over 
Milton  and  Wordsworth,  and  acquired  a  strong  ad¬ 
miration  for  the  Unitarian  minister.  Dr.  Carpenter. 

She  returned  to  Norwich  in  1819  less  morbid  and 
desponding  than  before.  Her  eldest  sister  married,  and 
there  sprang  up  a  genuine  cordial  feeling  between  her 
mother  and  herself.  They  began  to  understand  one 
another.  It  was  not  then  the  fashion  for  young  ladies 
to  be  literary ;  a  woman  who  wrote  or  read  much  was 
thought  to  be  a  half-man  I  So  Harriet  was  at  the  work¬ 
table  regularly  after  breakfast,  making  her  clothes  or 
the  shirts  of  the  household,  or  about  some  fancy  work. 
She  studied  almost  by  stealth,  meeting  her  brother 
James  at  seven  in  the  morning  to  read  Latin  with  him, 
or  translating  Tacitus,  that  she  might  learn  to  compress 
her  thoughts.  She  contrasted  a  translation  of  hers 
from  Tacitus  with  another  done  by  Dr.  Aikin,  and 
naively  says  that  she  found  her  own  translation  incom¬ 
parably  the  best  of  the  two.  It  is  sometimes  well  to 
have  a  “  gude  conceit”  of  oneself,  and  Harriet  never 
scrupled  to  say  what  she  honestly  thought.  At  this  time 
of  her  life  she  was  pale  and  thin,  rather  above  the 
ordinary  height,  with  abundant  dark-brown  hair.  “  I 
never  had  but  one  civil  speech  about  my  looks,”  she 
used  to  say,  “  and  that  was  a  compliment  to  my  hair.” 
She  had  a  very  grave  face,  with  no  light  in  it,  no  ex¬ 
pression  to  redeem  her  features ;  the  low  brow  and 
rather  large  under-lip  increased  the  effect  of  her  natural 
seriousness.  People  asked,  “  What  has  offended  Harriet 
that  she  looks  so  glum  ?”  “  Nothing,”  was  the 

answer ;  “  she  is  not  offended,  it  is  only  her  way.” 

How  ugly  all  my  aunt’s  daughters  are,  Harriet  in 
particular !”  was  said  by  a  satirical  cousin,  and  she  never 
doubted  her  ugliness  after  that.  The  fact  was,  her 
soul  still  slept  and  had  not  yet  shone  out  to  dignify  and 
glorify  her  face.  In  1821  she  made  her  first  appear¬ 
ance  in  print.  Her  brother  James  was  leaving  for 
college,  and  she  was  so  miserable  at  the  thought  of 
parting  with  him  that  he  advised  her  to  write  something 
out  of  her  own  head,  and  try  her  chance  with  the 
“  Monthly  Repository,”  a  Unitarian  periodical  which 
the  Martineaus  took  in.  She  acted  on  the  suggestion. 
Her  paper  was,  “  Female  Writers  on  Practical  Divi¬ 
nity,”  and  she  carried  her  packet  to  the  post-office  her¬ 
self  to  pay  the  postage  of  it.  The  letter  “V.”  was  put 
at  the  end  of  the  little  MS.,  and  her  heart  beat  fast  when 
she  saw  her  article  in  the  next  number  of  the  “  Repo¬ 
sitory,”  and  in  the  notices  to  correspondents  a  request 
to  hear  more  from  “V.”  of  Norwich.  **  There  is,  cer¬ 
tainly,”  she  writes,  **  something  entirely  peculiar  in  the 
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sensation  of  seeing  myself  in  print  for  the  first  time. 
The  lines  burn  themselves  in  upon  the  brain  in  a  way 
of  which  black  ink  is  incapable  in  any  other  mode,” 
But  her  surprise  was  still  greater  when  her  eldest 
brother  returned  from  chapel  to  tea,  and  held  out  his 
hand  for  the  “  Repository.”  “  They  have  got  a  new 
hand,”  he  said.  “  Listen.”  After  a  paragraph  or  two  he 
repeated,  “Ah  !  this  is  a  new  hand.  They  have  had 
nothing  as  good  as  this  for  a  long  time.”  At  length  he 
said,  “  Harriet,  what  is  the  matter  ?  I  never  knew  you 
so  slow  to  praise  anything  before.”  So  Harriet  con¬ 
fessed,  “  I  never  could  baffle  any  one.  The  truth  is, 
that  paper  is  mine.”  Her  brother  laid  his  hand  on  her 
shoulder,  and  said  gravely,  “  Now,  dear,  leave  it  to 
other  women  to  make  shirts  and  darn  stocldngs.  Do 
you  devote  yourself  to  this.” 

“  I  went  home,”  says  Harriet,  “  in  a  sort  of  dream,  so  that  the 
squares  of  the  pavement  seemed  to  float  before  my  eyes.  That 
evening  made  me  an  authoress.” 

She  now  began  her  first  work,  “  Devotional  Exer¬ 
cises,”  and  her  brother  (who  soon  afterwards  died) 
gave  her  a  great  many  hints  and  much  judicious  praise. 
After  writing  this  book  she  gave  up  the  practice  of 
copying  her  MSS.,  but  wrote  on  straight  without  care 
or  anxiety,  only  glancing  to  see  if  a  word  was  omitted 
or  repeated,  and  never  altering  a  single  phrase.  In  this 
she  differs  from  almost  all  good  writers.  Miss  Edge- 
worth  wrote  her  Tales  over  and  over  again  ;  Charlotte 
Bronte  corrected  and  revised  repeatedly,  and  so  did  Miss 
Mitford.  But  no  dissatisfaction,  no  questioning  that 
there  could  be  a  better  way  of  expression,  ever  crossed 
Harriet  Martineau’s  mind.  She  herself  knew  perfectly 
what  she  meant  to  say.  She  said  it,  and  that  was 
enough. 

Troubles  soon  came  to  the  Norwich  house¬ 
hold  ;  one  commercial  crash  was  followed  by  another. 
Mr.  Martineau’s  manufacturing  business  began  to  totter, 
and  in  1822,  worn  out  by  anxiety,  he  died.  He  had 
done  his  best  for  his  family,  but  they  were  now  com¬ 
paratively  poor.  Harriet  had  an  attachment  to  a  gentle¬ 
man,  who  in  prosperous  days  had  believed  her  rich ; 
he  now  generously  came  forward,  and  they  were 
engaged.  She  was  ill,  she  was  deaf,  but  still  under 
this  gleam  of  sunshine  she  grew  almost  happy,  and 
enjoyed  the  attention  that  dawned  on  her.  But  he 
became  suddenly  insane,  and  after  months  of  illness  of 
body  and  mind  he  died. 

“  It  was  happiest  for  us  both,”  adds  Harriet,  “  that  our  union  was 

revented  by  any  means.  I  am,  in  truth,  very  thankful  for  not 

aving  married  at  all.  My  strong  will,  combined  with  liberty  of 
conscience,  makes  me  fit  only  to  live  alone,  and  my  taste  and  liking 
are  for  living  alone.  I  am  provided  with  what  it  is  the  bane  of  a 
single  life,  in  ordinary  cases,  to  want — substantial,  laborious  and 
serious  occupation.  My  business  in  life  has  been  to  think  and  learn. 
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and  to  speak  out  with  absolute  freedom  what  I  have  thought  and 
learned.  My  work  and  I  have  been  fitted  to  each  other,  as  is  proved 
by  the  success  of  my  work  and  my  own  happiness  in  it.” 

An  acquaintance  of  hers  had  put  her  in  the  way  of 
corresponding  with  a  “solemn  old  Calvinistic”  pub¬ 
lisher,  Houlston,  of  Wellington,  in  Shropshire.  He 
accepted  the  first  two  little  eightpenny  stories  she  sent 
him,  and  gave  five  pounds  for  them.  Then  he  wrote 
to  ask  for  more.  Machine-breaking  seemed  a  good 
subject,  and  a  little  story  of  “  The  Rioters”  was  written 
on  it ;  its  success  was  such  that  some  hosiers  and  lace- 
makers  of  Derby  and  Nottingham  wrote  to  ask  for  a 
tale  on  “  Wages,’’  which  was,  accordingly,  written  and 
called  “  The  Turn-out.”  Miss  Martineau  also  wrote  a 
good  many  tracts  for  Houlston  which  he  sold  for  a 
penny,  and  for  which  he  gave  her  a  sovereign  apiece. 
For  him  was  also  written  a  long  tale,  “  Principle  and 
Practice,”  and  later  on  a  sequel  to  it.  The  new  editor 
of  the  “  Repository,”  Mr.  Fox,  now  made  an  appeal  for 
literary  aid,  and  Harriet  sent  him  essays,  reviews,  and 
poetry  ;  he  could  give  no  money,  but  he  gave  her  hints 
and  criticism  which  were  most  useful.  Then  a  member 
of  the  Diffusion  Committee  asked  for  a  Life  of  Howard 
the  Philanthropist,  and  promised  £'^0  for  it.  The 
Life  was  written,  but  no  satisfactory  answer  could  be 
got,  and  years  afterwards  the  manuscript  was  found, 
dirty,  marked,  and  snipped,  at  the  bottom  of  a  chest. 
An  aunt  now  came  to  live  with  the  Martineaus,  and  she 
was  hardly  settled  when  a  fresh  misfortune  took  place  ; 
the  manufactory  in  which  the  money  of  the  widow  and 
daughters  had  been  placed  failed,  and  they  never 
recovered  more  than  the  merest  pittance.  Harriet  was 
left  destitute  with  precisely  one  shilling  in  her  purse. 
The  effect  was  like  that  of  a  blister  upon  a  dull  weary 
pain.  She  rather  enjoyed  it,  for  there  was  scope  for 
action.  One  sister  went  out  as  a  governess,  the  youngest 
taught  the  children  of  the  family  till  her  marriage. 
Harriet’s  deafness  shut  her  out  from  teaching,  and  she, 
her  mother,  and  aunt  lived  on  at  the  old  house.  She 
inquired  about  her  Life  of  Howard  without  success. 
She  had  not  enough  now  to  pay  for  the  postage  of  a 
thirteenpenny  letter.  Mr.  Fox,  the  editor  of  the 
“  Repository,”  offered  the  only  sum  at  his  command , 
,^15  a  year,  for  which  as  much  reviewing  as  was 
thought  proper  was  to  be  done.  To  work  Harriet 
went  with  needle  and  pen.  Besides  studying  German 
a  few  tales  were  written  ;  she  brought  them  to  London, 
made  a  volume  of  them,  and  called  them  “  Traditions 
of  Palestine.”  But  the  book  was  not  published  till  the 
following  spring.  She  had  no  literary  friends  or  con¬ 
nections,  she  could  not  get  anything  even  looked  at,  so 
that  everything  went  into  the  “  Repository”  at  last. 
Her  relations  urged  her  to  keep  to  the  fancy-work,  by 


which  they  thought  she  could  alone  earn  money,  so  at  ^ 

fancy-work  she  toiled  all  day,  and  after  tea  she  went  !  1 
upstairs  to  her  literary  business  and  wrote  till  two  or  ^ 

three  in  the  morning.  She  was  thinking  of  remaining  2 

in  London  to  undertake  proof  -  correcting  or  other  s 

literary  drudgery,  but  her  mother  sent  for  her  to  return  s 

to  Norwich  and  take  the  place  of  her  younger  sister.  1 

Back  she  went  without  prospects,  with  only  a  piece  of  t 

news,  that  the  Central  Unitarian  Association  had  < 

advertised  for  three  prize  essays,  in  which  Unita-  '• 

rianism  was  to  be  presented  to  Catholics,  Jews,  and  ' 

Mahometans.  Ten  guineas  were  offered  for  the  Catholic,  < 

fifteen  for  the  Jewish,  and  twenty  for  the  Mahometan  i 

essay.  Mrs.  Martineau  said  it  might  be  well  to  try  for  1 

one.  “  If  try  at  all  it  shall  be  for  all,”  answered  1 

Harriet.  1 

The  Essays  were  to  be  sent  in  by  the  1st  of  March,  1 
and  Harriet  wore  herself  thin  writing,  and  dreamed  of  the  * 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  the  burning  of  the  Temple  > 
every  night.  One  hot  day  in  May  she  came  back  to 
London  from  a  visit  of  a  few  days  in  Kent.  She  had 
been  eating  and  talking  for  an  hour,  when  a  daughter 
of  the  house  called  out,  “  Oh  !  I  forgot  ....  I 
suppose  ....  I  suppose  you  know  about  those  ! 
Essays — those  prize  Essays,  you  know  ?”  “No,  not  I.  i 
What  do  you  mean  ?”  “  Oh,  well !  we  thought  .... 
we  thought  you  knew.”  “  Well, but  what  ?”  “Oh!  : 
you  have — why,  you  have  got  all  the  prizes.”  So  it 
really  was.  The  secretary  of  the  association  had 
called  with  a  message  from  the  committee,  and  soon 
came  a  public  meeting,  at  which  Harriet  heard  little 
beyond  the  beating  of  her  own  heart.  With  her  prize 
money  she  went  to  Dublin  to  her  brother,  and  now  she 
projected  her  tales  to  illustrate  different  points  of 
political  economy.  Property,  strikes,  wages,  banks,  ; 
were  to  be  the  pivots  on  which  some  of  the  tales  were 
to  turn.  They  were  intended  to  tell  ordinary  people  ■ 
about  knotty  questions  which  had  hitherto  been  kept  for 
the  wise  and  learned.  The  tales  were  needed,  so 
Harriet  thought,  and  probably  they  were,  for  there  was  i 
no  easy  popular  way  of  teaching  such  things  at  that  j 
time.  But  the  Reform  Bill  was  pending,  the  cholera  j 
was  at  the  door,  and  men’s  hearts  were  failing  for  fear.  | 
Harriet  visited  Messrs.  Baldwin  and  Craddock  on  her 
way  home  through  London.  She  opened  out  her 
scheme  while  they  sat  superb  on  their  armchairs  in 
their  brown  wigs.  They  half  consented  to  publish  the 
series,  and  had  even  engaged  a  stitcher  for  the  monthly  ■ 
volumes,  but  the  risk  was  too  great,  and  they  withdrew 
their  consent.  Another  publisher  was  tried  without  * 
success  ;  then  Mr.  Fox  suggested  a  third.  Again 
Harriet  went  to  London.  It  was  the  beginning  of  E 
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December,  foggy  and  sleety  j  again  she  heard  of  the 
I  Reform  Bill  and  the  cholera  ;  again  came  shakings  of 
j  the  head  and  the  ominous  words,  “  No  chance.”  Day 
I  after  day  she  came  back  to  the  brewery,  where  she  was 
i  staying,  weary  from  trudging  through  the  clay  of  the 
:  streets  in  the  gloomy  December  fog,  but  still  wearier 
from  disappointment.  She  returned  only  to  work,  for 
I  the  first  two  numbers  of  the  series  must  be  ready  in  case 
of  a  publisher  turning  up.  At  length  Mr.  Fox  brought 
a  prospectus  of  terms  from  his  brother  Charles.  The 
work  was  to  be  published  by  subscription  ;  five  hundred 
copies  must  be  taken  before  it  came  out,  and  if  a 
thousand  copies  were  not  sold  in  the  first  fortnight  the 
publication  was  to  be  stopped.  Hard  terms  indeed ! 
Harriet  was  stunned  at  them.  She  took  them  to  town, 
however,  and  then  had  to  walk  back  four  miles  and  a- 
half  to  the  brewery.  On  the  road,  not  far  from  Shore- 
I  ditch,  she  became  too  giddy  to  stand  without  support. 
She  leaned  over  some  dirty  palings,  pretending  to  look  at 


a  cabbage-bed,  but  saying  to  herself,  with  closed  eyes, 
“  My  book  will  do  yet.”  She  wrote  her  preface  that 
evening,  and  finished  it  as  the  brewery  clock  struck 
two.  At  four  o’clock  she  went  to  bed  and  cried  herself 
to  sleep ;  but  at  half-past  eight  she  was  up  again  pre¬ 
paring  and  sending  out  her  circulars.  Thin,  yellow* 
and  coughing  with  every  breath,  she  returned  to  Nor¬ 
wich.  The  publisher’s  weekly  letters  were  gloomy, 
and  sometimes  rude.  “  There  is  no  chance  of  the 
work  succeeding  unless  the  trade  takes  it  up  better ;  we 
have  only  one  considerable  bookseller’s  order  for  a 
hundred  copies.”  A  happy  thought  of  Mrs.  Marti- 
neau’s  had  been  acted  on ;  a  circular  had  been  sent  to 
every  member  of  Parliament,  and  soon  two  thousand, 
three,  four,  and  five  thousand  copies  had  to  be  struck 
off.  On  the  loth  of  February,  1832,  Harriet  walked 
down  the  grass  plat  of  the  Norwich  garden,  and  felt 
that  her  pecuniary  troubles  were  over. 

(7b  be  continued.) 


THE  SECOND  PLACE. 

Unto  my  loved  ones  have  I  given  all : 

The  tireless  service  of  my  willing  hands. 

The  strength  of  swift  feet  running  to  their  call. 
Each  pulse  of  this  fond  heart  whose  love  commands 
The  busy  brain  unto  their  use ;  each  grace. 

Each  gift,  the  flower  and  fruit  of  life.  To  me 
They  give,  with  gracious  hearts  and  tenderly. 

The  second  place. 

Such  joy  as  my  glad  service  may  dispense 
They  spend  to  make  some  brighter  life  more  blest ; 
The  grief  that  comes  despite  my  frail  defence 
They  seek  to  soothe  upon  a  dearer  breast. 

Love  veils  his  deepest  glories  from  my  face ; 

I  dimly  dream  how  fair  the  light  may  be 
Beyond  the  shade,  when  I  hold,  longingly. 

The  second  place. 

And  yet  ’tis  sweet  to  know  that  though  I  make 
No  soul’s  supremest  bliss,  no  life  shall  lie . 

Ruined  and  desolated  for  my  sake. 

Nor  any  heart  be  broken  when  I  die. 

And  sweet  it  is  to  see  my  little  space 
Grow  wider  hour  by  hour ;  and  gratefully 
I  thank  the  tender  fate  that  granted  me 
The  second  place. 
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THE  ENGLISHWOMAN’S  CONVERSAZIONE. 

All  Letten,  qaertionB,  and  oommimicationB  of  all  kinda — excepting 
thoee  relating  to  the  publishing  deputment — to  be  addressed  to 
Hu^inq.Bird,  Messrs.  Ward,  Lock,  and  Co.,  Warwick  House, 
Salisbur7>8quare,  Fleet-street. 

To  CoauBPONDKNTS.— All  letters  requiring  an  answer  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  number  must  be  sent  before  the  tenth  of  each  month.  Letters 
cannot  be  answered  by  post. 

PRIZE  POEM  ON  CHILD  LIFE. 

Hie  name  and  address  of  the  Winner  of  the  PRIZE  of  FIVE 
GUINEAS  wiU  be  aimounced  in  the  October  number  of  this  Maga- 
aine,  in  which  the  Prize  Poem  will  appear. 


Our  Double  Acrostic. 

Our  sixth  series  of  Double  Acrostics  began  in  the  June  number. 

A  guinea  book  will  be  presented  to  the  lady  who  is  most  successful 
in  guessing  the  greatest  number  of  lights.  A  half-guinea  book  wUl 
be  presented  to  the  lady  who  is  next  best.  Both  books  to  be  chosen 
from  the  Catalogue  of  Messrs.  Ward,  Lock,  and  Co.,  which  will  be 
forwarded  to  the  successful  competitor  for  that  purpose. 

The  result  will  be  announced  in  our  December  number,  in  which  a 
freeh  series  will  be  begun. 

RULES. 

^e  winner  of  a  prize  must  allow  her  name  and  address  to  be 
printed  in  the  Magazine.  Answers  must  be  sent  in  by  the  fifth  day  of 
the  inonth  of  which  the  Magazine  boars  date.  Answers  to  the 
acrostic  that  appears  in  this  number  must,  for  instance,  reach  us 
before  the  fifth  day  of  September,  and  will  appear  in  our  October 
number.  Answers  must  be  sent  in  on  separate  paper  from  that  used  for 
any  other  communication,  and  must  be  accompanied  by  a  nom-de- 
plume  for  publication,  and  the  correct  name  and  address  of  the 
sender,  clearly  written. 

DOUBLE  ACROSTIC  No.  XXXIV. 

Though  it  come  tardy,  oft  the  ripening  fields 
Show  the  fair  promise  that  Pomona  yields. 

1.  “  But  Time  did  beckon  to  the - ,  and  they 

By  noon  most  cunningly  did  steal  away." 

2.  What  all  desire  and  few  possess. 

3.  A  portion  of  the  throat. 

4.  What  never  was  and  never  wiU  he. 

5-  "  Nor  flourish  nor  string  such  a  rapture  shall  bring 
As  the  music  of  sweet - 

6.  “He  was  young  and  scarcely  Witty, 

Never  very  wise ; 

Sold,  so  runs  the  olden  ditty. 

All  he  had  for  pies.” 

SOLUTION  OP  DOUBLE  ACROSTIC  No.  XXXIII. 
Wounds.* 

E  nchantmen  T.f 
A  c  t  o  R.t 
K  n  e  E.§ 

Nice  m  a  N.|| 

E  g  G.^ 

Sain  T.** 

S  p  a  n  i  s  H.ft 

*  Pomfret,  The  Fortunate  Complaint. 
t  Campbell,  Pleasures  of  Hope,  Part  i.,  line  7. 
t  Shakspeare,  Riehard  II.,  Act  v.,  scene  2. 

§  Byron,  Childe  Harold,  Canto  iii.,  stanza  113. 

II  Swift,  Thoughts  on  Various  Subjects. 

IT  Shakspeare,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  Act  iii.,  scene  i. 

•*  Pope,  Moral  Essays,  Epistle  i.,  line  149. 
tt  Butler,  Hudihras,  Part  ii..  Canto  i.,  line  221. 

Correct  solutions  have  been  received  from  Bridewell  and  Beth¬ 
lehem,  Red  Rose  (source  of  two  lights  omitted),  Marie,  and  Pleine 
d’Esp^rance. 

Lady  Gordon. 

Neila  asks — “  Who  was  Lady  Gordon  ?”  Lucie  Duff  Gordon  was 
the  only  child  of  John  Austin,  of  whom  Lord  Brougham  said,  “  If 
John  Austin  had  had  health  neither  Lyndhurst  nor  I  would  have  been 
Chancellor.”  Lucie  was  born  June  24,  1821,  in  Queen’s-squara,  West¬ 
minster.  She  was  so  feeble  an  infant  that  the  surgeon  only  brought 
her  to  life  by  giving  artificial  play  to  her  lungs.  Her  chief  playfellow. 


ns  a  child,  was  the  late  great  philosopher,  John  Stuart  Mill,  whose 
fikther’s  house  acljoined  that  of  Mr.  Austin.  In  1826  the  Austins  went 
to  Germany,  where  Lucie  learned  to  speak  German  as  her  own  tongue. 
She  was  passionately  fond  of  reading,  but  her  education  was  of  a  very 
desultory  sort.  From  her  babyhood  she  was  accustomed  to  hear  the  best 
of  conversation,  such  people  as  the  Mills,  Carlyles,  and  Grotes  being 
intimate  friends  of  the  family,  and  she  a  great  favourite  with  all.  In  1838 
she  met  Sir  Alexander  Gordon,  who  became  deeply  attached  to  her.  As 
they  were  walking  together  one  day  he  said,  “  Miss  Austin,  do  you  know 
people  say  we  are  going  to  be  married  P”  Lucie  was  vexed  at  the  thought 
of  being  talked  about,  and  annoyed  at  Sir  Alexander’s  blunt  way  of 
repeating  such  a  report,  and  she  was  about  to  give  a  sharp  retort,  when 
he  added,  “  Shall  we  make  it  true  ?”  In  her  straightforward,  honest 
way  she  said,  “  Tes,”  and  the  matter  was  settled.  About  this  time  her 
first  book  was  published — a  translation  of  Niebuhr’s  Greek  Legends. 
She  was  married  May  1 6,  1 840,  in  Kensington  Old  Church.  Her  be.^aty 
and  talents  attracted  a  large  circle  of  friends  about  her  new  home,  most 
of  them  remarkable  for  scientific  or  literary  acquirements,  among  whom 
were  Dickens,  Thackeray,  Kinglake,  Tennyson,  Ranke,  and  Ghiizot.  In 
1844  she  published  a  translation  of  The  Amber  Witch  and  Feuerhach’s 
Remarkable  German  Crimes  and  Trials.  In  1847  she  and  her  husband 
made  a  translation  of  Ranke’s  History  of  Prussia,  and  wrote  Sketches 
of  German  Life.  Lady  Gordon’s  health  giving  way,  she  took  a  sea 
voyage  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  i860.  Her  letters  written  from 
there  show  how  kindly  was  her  nature,  and  how  large-minded  her 
humanity.  She  returned  to  England,  after  a  six  months’  stay,  only  to 
grow  rapidly  worse,  when  she  was  sent  to  Egypt,  where  the  fine  dry 
climate  at  first  seemed  to  arrest  her  disease.  She  lived  there  seven  years, 
greatly  beloved  and  reverenced  by  the  Arabs,  by  whom  she  was  called 
“  Light  from  the  Light.”  The  last  two  years  of  her  life  was  a  constant 
straggle  against  painful  disease,  but  her  interest  never  flagged  in  the 
poor  people  who  surrounded  her.  She  died  in  Cairo  July,  1869,  and 
was  buried  in  the  English  cemetery,  although  a  tomb  had  been  pre¬ 
pared  for  her  by  the  Sheik  of  Thebes  among  his  own  dead.  The 
remembrance  of  her  beauty,  simplicity,  and  sympathy  for  all  in 
trouble  or  oppressed  still  lingers  in  the  hearts  of  the  Arabs  about 
Thebes  and  Luxor. 

Care  of  the  Piano. 

Gertrude. — You  are  quite  right  to  take  good  care  of  it.  The 
instrument,  it  should  be  remembered,  is  constructed  almost  exclu¬ 
sively  of  various  kinds  of  wood  and  metal ;  cloth,  skin,  and  felt  being 
used  also  in  the  mechanical  portion.  For  this  reason  atmospheric 
changes  have  a  great  effect  on  the  quality  and  durability  of  the  instru¬ 
ment,  and  it  is  necessary  to  protect  it  from  all  external  influences 
which  might  affect  the  materials  of  which  it  is  composed.  It  must  be 
shaded  from  the  sun,  kept  out  of  a  draught,  and,  above  all,  guarded 
against  sadden  changes  of  temperature.  Moisture  is  the  greatest 
enemy  of  the  piano,  and  it  cannot  bo  too  carefully  guarded  against. 
In  a  very  short  time  damp  will  destroy  every  good  point  about  the 
instrument. 

Charcoal. 

Charcoal,  laid  flat  while  cold  on  a  bum,  causes  the  i>ain  ’to  abate 
immediately ;  by  leaving  it  on  for  an  hour  the  burn  seems  almost 
healed  when  the  bum  is  superficial;”  and  charcoal  is  valuable  for 
many  other  purposes.  Tainted  meat,  surrounded  with  it,  is  sweetened ; 
strewn  over  heaps  of  decomposing  pelts,  or  over  dead  animals,  it  pre¬ 
vents  any  unpleasant  odour.  Foul  water  is  purified  by  it.  It  is  a 
great  disinfectant,  and  sweetens  offensive  air  if  placed  in  shallow  trays 
around  apartments.  It  is  so  very  porous,  in  its  “minute  interior 
spaces,”  it  absorbs  and  condenses  gases  most  rapidly.  One  cubic  inch 
of  fresh  charcoal  will  absorb  nearly  one  hundred  inches  of  gaseous 
ammonia.  Charcoal  forms  an  unrivalled  poultice  for  malignant 
wounds  and  sores,  often  corroding  away  the  dead  flesh,  reducing  it 
one  quarter  in  six  hours.  In  cases  of  what  we  call  proud  flesh  it  is 
invaluable.  I  have  seen  mortification  arrested  by  it.  It  gives  no 
disagreeable  odour,  corrodes  no  metal,  hurts  no  texture,  ipjures  no 
colour,  is  a  simple  and  safe  sweetener  and  disinfectant.  A  teaspoon 
of  charcoal,  in  half  a  glass  of  water,  often  relieves  a  sick  headache ; 
it  absorbs  the  gases  and  relieves  the  distended  stomach,  by  pressing 
against  the  nerves,  which  extend  from  the  stomach  to  the  head. 
Charcoal  absorbs  a  hundred  times  its  weight  of  gas  or  wind  in  the 
stomach  or  bowels,  and  in  this  way  it  purifies  the  breath.  It  often 
relieves  constipation,  pain,  or  heartburn.  It  seems  to  sweeten  every 
place  where  you  leave  it.  In  pen  or  stable  almost  all  disagreeable 
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odours  are  removed  by  it,  and  domestic  animals  thrive  better  and  faster 
with  charcoal  scattered  around  them.  Horse,  and  hen,  and  pig,  and 
cow  will  all  be  healthier.  If  a  pig  can  eat  it  and  have  it  round  him, 
he  will  almost  change  his  pen  into  a  parlour.  If  hens  have  access  to 
it,  they  will  grow  fat  and  have  more  and  larger  eggs ;  and  if  charcoal 
is  dropped  in  the  ground  whenever  potatoes  are  planted,  yon  will  be 
surprised  to  see  the  great  increase  in  the  quantity  of  potatoes  and  the 
improvement  in  quality.  Many  flowers  will  thrive  better  with  a  little 
charcoal  in  the  earth.  Blackening  the  soil  often  improves  the  plant* 
and  I  have  kept  cnt  flowers  fresh  a  long  time  by  putting  charcoal  in 
the  water.  I  do  not  believe  we  yet  know  half  the  uses  of  charcoal. 

Etiquette. 

Perplexed. — It  is  not  necessary  to  reply  to  an  invitation  to  an 
informal  reception  or  kettledrum,  unless  K.  S.  V.  P.  or  the  request  in 
plain  English  is  distinctly  made,  but  it  is  proper  in  such  a  case  to 
leave  >>  card  or  make  a  call  upon  the  entertainer  within  a  week  of 
the  date  of  the  enteiiainment,  the  same  as  if  you  were  present- 
Should  a  written  reply  be  sent,  however,  only  the  simplest  formula  is 
j  required.  “  Mrs.  A.  regrets  that  a  previous  engagement  compels  her 
to  decline  Mrs.  B.’s  kind  invitation  for  the  seventh  instant.”  You 
I  can  easily  make  one  card  include  all  the  members  of  the  family  in 
\  calling,  but  if  there  are  visitors  who  are  strangers  it  is  essential  that 
I  yon  should  leave  a  separate  card  for  each  of  these,  in  order  that  the 
I  attention  may  be  mai  ked  and  distinctive. 

<  Wedding-Bing  Mottoes. 

“  Love  me  little,  but  love  me  long.” 

!  “  When  this  you  see,  remember  me.” 

'  “  Till  death  divide.” 

“  Till  my  life’s  end.” 

“  Let  reason  rule  affection.” 

“  God  continue  to  love  us.” 

“  A  virtnons  wife  that  serveth  life.”  4I 

“  My  beloved  is  mine,  and  I  am  hers.” 
j  ”  God’s  appointment  is  my  contentment.” 

t  “  True  blue  will  never  stain.” 

“  I  do  not  repent,  I  gave  consent.” 

“  No  gift  can  show  the  love  I  owe.” 

“  A  heart  content  cannot  repent.” 

“  Live  and  die  in  constancy.” 

“  Take  hand  and  heart,  I’ll  ne’er  depart.” 

“  God  send  her  me  my  wife  to  bo.” 

I  “  This  hath  no  end,  my  sweetest  friend.” 

“  Our  loves  be  so,  no  ending  know.” 

“  Faithful  ever  :  deceitful  never.” 

“  I  like,  I  love  as  turtle  dove.” 

“  As  gold  is  pure,  so  love  is  sure.” 
i  “  Despise  not  mee ;  yt  joyes  in  thee.” 

“  This  ring  is  a  token  I  give  to  thee. 

That  thou  no  tokens  do  change  for  me.” 

I  Useful  Becipes. 

i  Olivia  Primrose. — Equal  parts  of  powdered  borax,  Persian  insect 
powder,  and  powdered  oolocynth,  well  mixed  together,  and  thrown 
about  such  spots  as  are  infested  with  cockroaches,  will  prove  an 
effectual  means  of  getting  rid  of  the  scourge.  This  powder,  in  all 
cases  where  its  use  has  been  persistent,  has  by  long  experience  been 
found  an  infallible  remedy.  You  will  find  the  following  excellent 
additional  recipes  for  the  cooking  of  tinned  oysters: — Oyster  Soup. — 
Separate  the  oysters  from  the  liquor ;  rinse  the  oysters  well,  in  order 
to  free  them  from  any  bits  of  shell  that  may  adhere  to  them.  Strain 
the  liquor,  and  to  each  quart  of  it  add  a  pint  of  milk  or  water.  Boil 
it,  and  thicken  with  a  little  flour  and  water  mixed  smoothly  together. 
Season  with  pepper,  and  put  in  the  oysters,  letting  them  remain  jnst 
long  enough  to  get  scalded  through,  otherwise  they  will  be  hard  and 
unfit  to  eat.  Add  salt  after  taking  np  the  soup ;  if  added  before  it  will 
shrink  the  oysters.  Serve  with  crackers.  To  Broil  Oysters.— Drain  off 
all  the  liquor,  dry  on  a  napkin,  dip  them  in  cream,  roll  in  bread  crumbs 
or  grated  cracker,  seasoned  with  pepper,  salt,  and  nutmeg;  lay  ona  wire 
I  gridiron ;  brown  on  both  sides.  Serve  on  a  plate  first,  covered  with  a 
twice-folded  napkin.  Stuffed  Oysters. — Chop  fine  a  dosen  oysters ;  mix 
with  them  the  beaten  yolk  of  one  egg,  and  thicken  with  bread  emmbi,  a 
i  tableQKMnfol  of  thick  cream,  salt  and  pepper  to  taste.  Fill  the  shells, 
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rounding  them  nicely  on  the  top.  Brown  in  a  quick  oven.  Scalloped 
Oysters. — Butter  well  the  bottom  and  sides  of  a  deep  dish ;  dredge  with 
grated  bread  or  crackers.  Alternate  a  layer  of  seasoned  oysters  with  a 
layer  of  grated  crumbs  covered  with  small  bits  of  butter.  Pour  over  the 
top  the  oyster  liquor,  cover  with  crumbs  well  buttered,  and  bake  in  a 
quick  oven.  Oyster  Omelette. — One  dozen  large  fresh  oysters  chopped 
into  small  pieces,  lialf  a  teaspoonful  of  salt  sprinkled  on  them,  and  then 
lot  them  stand  in  their  own  liquor  half  an  hour.  Beat  six  eggs,  the  yolks 
and  whites  apart,  the  former  to  a  firm,  smooth  paste,  the  latter  to  a  solid 
froth.  Add  to  the  yolks  a  tablcspoonful  of  rich,  sweet  cream,  pepper 
and  salt  in  suflicient  quantity,  and  then  lightly  stir  the  whites  in.  Put 
an  ounce  and  a  half  of  butter  into  a  hot  frying-pan.  When  it  is  thoroughly 
melted  and  begins  to  fry  pour  in  your  egg  mixture,  and  add  as  quickly  as 
possible  the  oysters.  Do  not  stir,  but  with  a  broad-b  laded  omelette- 
knife  lift,  as  the  eggs  set,  the  omelette  from  the  bottom  of  the  pan,  to 
prevent  its  scorching.  In  five  minutes  it  will  be  done.  Place  a  hot  dish 
bottom  npward  over  the  omelette,  and  dexterously  tom  the  pan  over 
with  the  brown  side  uppermost  upon  the  dish.  Eat  without  delay. 
Oyster  Fritters. — Drain  them  thoroughly,  chop  fine,  season  with  pepper 
and  salt.  Make  a  batter  of  eggs,  milk  and  flour ;  stir  the  chopped  oysters 
in  this,  and  fry  in  hot  butter ;  or  fry  them  whole,  enveloped  in  batter, 
one  in  each  fritter ;  in  this  case  the  batter  should  be  thicker  than  if  they 
were  chopped. 

Origin  of  Fans. 

An  American  journal  supplies  us  with  the  following  reply  to 
Inquirer’s  question : — “  If  wo  may  believe  the  great  Chinese  essayist. 
Pin  Ching  Lung,  the  idea  of  the  fan  was  hit  in  the  beginning  of  the 
Kiang  dynasty,  some  5,700  years  ago,  at  a  feast  of  lanterns,  where 
the  beautiful  Kan-si,  daughter  of  Blue-Buttoned  Mandarin  of  th^ 
Loo  Kong  district,  found  herself  so  hot  that,  contrary  to  etiquette* 
she  was  obliged  to  take  off  her  mask,  with  which,  partly  to  hide  her 
blushes,  partly  to  cool  her  heated  face,  she  commenced  upon  herself 
the  process  known  as  ‘  fanning.’  The  action  was  seen  and  admired  by 
Kan-si’s  young  and  fair  companions,  and  at  once,  says  the  eloquent 
and  truthful  Pin  Ching  Lung,  ‘ten  thousand  hands  agitated  ten 
thousand  masks.’  Other  writers,  among  them  the  learned  and  quaint 
Froissard,  have  discovered  the  origin  of  the  fan  in  the  necessity  felt  in 
all  hot  climates  for  keeping  off  flies,  whether  from  the  sacred  offerings 
in  temples  or  from  the  hands  and  faces  of  officiating  priests,  or  from 
the  persons  of  noble  distinction.  In  China  and  India  the  original 
model  of  the  fan  was  the  wing  of  a  bird,  and  an  admirable  fan  can  be 
made  from  two  bird’s  wings  joined  by  a  strip  of  ivory  or  wood.” 

Dress. 

A  WORD  of  advice  sent  by  Meta  : — ‘‘  Anything  is  good  enough 
for  home  wear  is  a  maxim  on  many  lips,  but  it  is  a  very  pernicions 
one,  for  it  is  not  the  grand  occasions  that  give  poetry  and  sweetness  to 
life,  and  a  pretty  woman,  in  a  clean,  neat  dress,  if  but  a  print,  is  much 
more  apt  to  strike  the  fancy  and  touch  the  heart  of  a  man  than  trail¬ 
ing  silken  robes  through  marble  halls.  Ask  any  gentleman  of  average 
taste  what  points  always  strike  him  most  in  a  lady’s  dress.  The 
answer  will  be,  nine  times  out  of  ten,  ‘  spotless  collars  and  cuffs  and 
well-arranged  hair,’  if  indoors ;  if  outdoors,  ‘  well-fitting  shoes  and 
gloves ;’  and  beyond  these  items  you  will  find  that  ladies’  dress  is  an 
unknown  quantity  to  them.  So,  if  yon  still  cling  to  the  idea  that  yon 
dress  to  please  men,  pay  most  attention  to  the  points  enumerated ; 
but  if  you  have  awakened  to  the  fallacy  of  this  opinion,  and  know 
that  it  is  for  the  keen  and  knowing  eyes  of  yonr  dear  feminine  friends 
that  you  spend  so  much  time  and  thought  on  yonr  costumes,  you  are 
quite  right  to  study  material,  fit,  and  fashion,  knowing  that  each  and 
all  of  these  will  be  criticised  in  turn.  How  quickly  they  perceive  the 
Ul-fitting  armhole,  the  badly-matched  stripe  or  check,  the  side-piece 
cut  the  wrong  way  of  the  goods,  the  poorly-worked  buttonhole,  the 
ill-hanging  skirt.  And  is  not  this  censorship  among  themselves  a  good 
thing  for  women,  whose  greatest  hindrance  to  equality  with  man  is 
the  want  of  thoroughness  and  finish  in  their  work  ?  Skilled  labonr  of 
any  kind  rarely  wonts  a  market,  and  in  all  professions  the  upper  rounds 
of  the  ladder  are  never  crowded,  and  she  who  governs  her  honsehold 
with  the  strictest  regard  to  the  happiness  and  well-being  of  its  inmates, 
cuts  and  makes  garments  with  economy,  skill,  and  ease,  or  cooks  a 
dinner  in  accordance  with  hygienic  laws,  may,  by  thoroughness  in 
these  humble  tasks,  be  laying  stepping-stonea  to  higher  walks,  for  we 
have  the  authority  of  Mrs.  Hannah  More  that  ‘  Those  women  who 
are  so  puffed  up  with  conceit  of  talents  or  position  os  to  neglect  the 
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plain  (IntieB  of  life  will  not  often  be  found  women  of  the  best 
abilities.*  ” 

Shawls. 

Makt  (Roscommon)  presents  her  compliments  to  Humhino-Bird, 
and  begs  to  know  where  she  could  order  Pryce  Jones’s  Olden-Time 
Shawl  at  5s.  9d.  It  would  be  couTenient  to  Mary  if  it  could  be  got 
at  any  house  in  Dublin.  [Order  direct  from  Pryce  Jones,  Royal 
Welsh  Warehouse,  Newtown,  North  Wales.  The  carriage  is  very 
trifling.] 

The  Pied  Piper  of  Hamelin. 

Alice. — The  Pied  Piper  of  Hamelin  was  promised  a  reward  if  he 
would  drive  the  rats  and  mice  out  of  Hamelin  (Brunswick).  This  he 
did,  for  he  gathered  them  together  by  his  pipe,  and  then  drowned 
them  in  the  river.  As  the  people  refused  to  pay  him,  he  next  led  the 
children  to  Koppelberg  Hill,  which  opened  upon  them,  July  ii,  1376. 

“  To  blow  the  pipe  his  lips  he  wrinkled. 

And  green  and  blue  his  sharp  eyes  twinkled. 

And  ere  three  notes  his  pipe  had  uttered. 

Out  of  the  bonses  rats  came  tumbling — 

Great  rats,  small  rats,  lean  rats,  brawny  rats  ; 

Brown  rats,  black  rats,  grey  rats,  tawny  rats ; 

And  step  by  step  they  followed  him  dandng, 

Till  they  came  to  the  river  Weser.” 

Robert  Browning. 

Early  Education. 

Maggie.— The  way  to  really  improve  your  style  and  correct  the 
deficiencies  of  early  education  is  to  begin,  as  yon  say,  as  near  the 
beginning  as  possible.  Have  your  writing  materials  and  a  pocket 
dictionary  always  at  hand  upon  your  own  desk  or  table,  in  your  own 
room,  or  where  yon  can  devote  at  least  one  hour  per  day  to  thought 
and  stndy.  Take  Shakspeare  or  George  Eliot — either  one  will  do  to 
begin  with — and  read  only  a  page  at  a  time,  then  think  it  well  out, 
and  turn  it  into  your  own  words.  Get  at  the  meaning.  In  Shak- 
speare  a  single  line  will  often  furnish  food  enough  for  thought.  Consult 
your  dictionary  for  spelling  at  every  word,  and  your  book  for  punctua¬ 
tion.  Be  content  to  make  progress  slowly  so  that  it  is  thoroughly. 
Do  not  distribute  yourself  over  too  large  a  surface,  but  find  out  what 
your  own  tastes  are,  and  cultivate  yourself  in  that  direction.  Life  is 
short  and  strength  is  limited,  but  the  growth  of  interest  and  ideas  is 
perpetual  and  infinitely  extended,  so  that  if  we  know  and  can  do  any 
one  thing  weU  we  have  no  reason  to  be  ashamed  of  our  acquirements. 


NOTICE. 

Ladies  wishing  to  advertise  work  of  home  manufacture,  tinting  of 
cartes,  pet  animals,  Ac.,  tot  sale,  can  do  so  in  this  portion  of  the 
paper.  Charge  for  insertion,  one  peimy  per  word. 

Adyertiseiiemts  of  cosmetics,  depilatories,  and  hair-dyes  cannot  be 
inserted  here. 

Ladies’  own  materials  cut  out  and  fitted  at  a  moderate  charge  at 
40,  Tavistock-street,  Covent-garden.  Lessons  in  cutting  out  and 
fitting.  For  particulars  address  Madame  Letellier.  The  use  of  the 
Wanaer  Sewing  Machine  and  the  Darning  Machine  taught.  Lessons 
free  to  purchasers. 

Cheap  Dakasr  Table  Linen. — We  are  now  ofiering  a  very  cheap  lot 
of  real  Irish  damask  table-cloths,  in  all  sizes,  commencing  at  3s.  iid. 
each,  z  yards  square.  Robinson  and  Cleaver,  Linen  Manufacturers, 
Belfast.  Samples  poet  free. — Advt. 

Ladies,  send  20  stamps  to  Manageress,  Underclothing  Department, 
E.  Avis  and  Co.,  213,  Upper-street,  Islington,  N.,  for  an  article  of 
great  comfort  and  utility  to  all  ladies.  No  one  should  be  without  this 
useful  article. — Advt. 

Cheap  Pocket-Handkerchiefs.— “The  fine  cambric  handker¬ 
chiefs  sold  by  Robinson  and  Cleaver  far  excel  any  I  have  hitherto 
seen  at  the  same  prices.’’  Write  for  specimens  of  their  fine  cambric 
hem-stitched  handkerchiefs  at  6a.  6d.  per  dozen,  and  their  exquisitely 
fine  quality  at  half-a-guinea  per  dozen,  as  they  are  marveUously  good. 
Samples  post  free.  Makers  to  the  Queen,  Belfast. — Advt. 

The  “  Shamrock  Diapers”  for  Pinafores,  Nursery,  &c.,  &c.  As 
soft  as  silk  and  defies  wear  and  tear.  Patterns  post  free  of  R.  Allin 
(special  London  agent),  73,  Upper-street,  and  464,  Kingsland-road. — 
Advt. 


“  Such  cheap  pocket-handkerchiefs  for  gentlemen,  hemmed  for 
use,  as  their  real  Irish  cambric  at  58.  6d.,  and  beautifully  fine  at 
Ss.  i  id.  per  dozen,  and  their  gents’  hem-stitched,  now  so  fashionable,  at 
Ss.  9d.  per  dozen,  are  a  boon  indeed.”  Vide  Press.  Samples  poet  free. 
Robinson  and  Cleaver,  by  appointment  to  the  Queen,  Belfast.— 
Advt. 

All  the  most  useful  shapes  in  real  Irish  liner,  collars  for  ladies  and 
children,  32.  iid.  per  dozen;  3-fold  fine  linen ;  and  for  gfents,  4-fold,  ’ 
at  4s.  I  id.  and  $8.  t  id.  per  dozen ;  3-fold  cufis  for  ladies,  gentlemen, 
and  children,  58.  iid.  per  dozen.  Write  for  s'lmples  (post  free),  and 
you  will  save  50  per  cent.  Robinson  and  Ci  eaver,  Belfast.— Advt. 

Crewels,  Embroidery,  and  Braiding.  Patterns  in  every  kind 
sent  to  choose  from.  Transferring  patterns  from  4id.  the  six  yards. 
Transferring  cloths  for  marking  on  light  or  dark  materials — White, 

IS.  6d. ;  Blue,  IS.  per  sheet.  Crash  and  Serge  Patterns  sent.  Ladies' 
own  materials  marked.  B.  Francis,  16,  Hanway-street,  Oxford- 
street,  London,  W. — Advt. 

I  HAVE  several  years  of  the  Englishwoman's  Magazine  to  dispose 
of,  and  some  odd  numbers.  M.  Matthew,  4,  Rockboume-road, 
Forest-hill. — Advt. 

Our  real  Irish  linen  for  underclothing,  our  fine  Irish  linen  diaper, 
both  yard  wide,  at  one  shilling  per  yard,  and  our  brown  dress  linen  at 
Sid.  per  yard,  cannot  be  matched  at  the  price.  Patterns  post  free. 
Robinson  and  Cleaver,  the  Royal  Irish  Linen  Warehouse,  Belfast, 
by  appointment  Manufacturers  to  the  Queen. — Advt. 

Ladies  requiring  governesses,  companions,  lady  cooks,  or  working  I 
housekeepers,  matrons,  maids,  nurses.  Miss  Frost,  Ladies’  Em¬ 
ployment  Agency,  59,  Bemers-strect. — Advt.  j 

“  I  COULD  hardly  believe  that  such  excellent  qualities  as  their  ladies  ’  { 
bordered  real  Irish  cambric  handkerchiefs,  hemmed  for  use  at  3s.  3d. 
and  5s.  i  id.  per  dozen,  could  be  sold  for  the  prices.”  See  Press. 
Samples  post  free.  Robinson  and  Cleaver,  Manufacturers  to  Her  | 
Majesty,  Belfast. — Advt. 

Autumn  Dresses  Special. — Tweeds,  5s.  qd.  12  yards ;  Janus  i 
cords,  Ss.  qd.  12  yards,  black  and  colours;  cashmeres,  fine  qualities,  | 
IS.  Sid.  per  yard,  black  and  new  colours;  bridesmaid’s  diessj  138.  gd.  i 
dress  length ;  black  lustres,  6]d.  per  yard  to  28. ;  8erges_,,9nd_  all  the 
new  fabrics  from  SJd.  per  yard.  The  time  to  buy  flannels  cheap,  , 
from  IS.  old.  per  yard ;  dark  merinos,  all  wool,  12s.  6d.  dress  length  ; 
velveteen,  black,  from  is.  3Jd.  per  yard.  Patterns  of  all  free.  S.  j 
Amery,  7,  High-street,  Clapham,  London,  S.W. — Advt.  1 

The  Decorative  Art  Material  Company  are  now  showing  a  | 
splendid  assortment  of  silk  plushes,  Utrecht  velvets,  art  fustians,  noil  1 
velvets,  woollen  and  other  tapestries,  heavy  twill  cretonnes,  Ac.,  suit¬ 
able  for  curtains  and  furniture  coverings.  The  designs  and  new  art  f 
colourings  are  in  the  most  fashionable  and  recherchi  styles,  and  have 
been  specially  selected  for  the  coming  season.  Prices  strictly  moderate 
and  marked  in  plain  figures.  TwiU  cretonnes  from  7id.  Patterns 
sent  post  free.  Depdt,  19,  C haring-cross,  S.W. — Advt. 


COMMISSIONS  FROM  ABROAD. 

To  judge  from  the  letters  that  appear  from  time  to  time  in  the 
columns  of  the  Conversazione  from  ladies  residing  abroad,  they  appear 
to  experience  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  articles  of  dress  of  recent 
fashion  and  good  style,  and  it  seems  almost  impossible  for  dweUers  in 
India,  America,  and  Australia  to  procure  the  many  luxuries  of  the 
wardrobe,  the  dressing-room,  and  the  cuisine,  which  to  those  who 
live  at  home  have  almost  become  necessaries.  The  convenience, 
therefore,  seems  to  be  considerable  that  would  accrue  to  our  sub¬ 
scribers,  and  even  at  home,  in  places  remote  from  fashion  and  shops, 
from  being  placed  in  a  position  to  correspond  with  some  one  in 
London  capable  of  executing  commissions  for  ladies.  It  is  in  the 
belief  that  she  may  be  useful  in  this  way  that  Madame  Adile 
Letellier,  40,  Tavistock-street,  Covent-garden,  has  made  arrange¬ 
ments  which  enable  her  to  execute  any  orders  of  the  foregoing  kind 
In  transmitting  such  commissions,  ladies  are  requested  to  be  very 
precise  in  giving  details,  description,  &c.,  of  the  articles  they  order, 
as  it  would  be  impossible  to  change  them  after  having  been  sent 
abroad. 

Madame  Letellier  reserves  the  right  of  charging  ten  per  cent,  cor 
mission  upon  articles  the  purchase  of  which  entails  much  outlay  ^ 
time  or  expense  ef  other  kinds. 
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THE  ENGLJSHWO»L/^”S  DOMESTIC  MAGAZINE. 


LISTER  ^  COMPANY, 

MANNINGHAM  MIUiS,  BRADFORD. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

MACHINE  SILKS  and  TWISTS,  BUTTON  HOLE  SILK  TWISTS, 
KNITTING  and  EMBROIDERY  SILKS,  FILOSELLE,  &c. 

Recommended  for  Strength,  Evenness,  and  Pure  Dye. 
iiidientccl  o»  cacli  ILiiibcl  {>'uiii*tiiitccc1. 

ONS  rrRz.A.i:i  'W'zz^r.  prott-e:  ttxieir  sxTPJBRiORX’r'V. 
L.  and  Co.’s  KNITTING  SILKS  wash  as  well  as  any  produced. 

Sold  by  all  respectable  Drapers,  Haberdashers,  Uerlin  Wool  Houses,  Sewing  Machine  Agents,  &c. 


Wholesale  Depot LONDON,  2,  FALCON  SQUARE,  E.C. 

MANCHESTER  :-26,  YORK  STREET. 


RIMMEL’S  CHOICE  PERFOMERY. 

RIMMEL’S  HIGHLY  FRAGRANT  PERFUMES, 

Iulano-Ihlano,  Wood  Violet,  Jockey  Club, 
White  Rose,  Ac.,  from  28.  6il. 

RIMMEL’S  TOILET  VINEGAR. 

An  indispeiisahle  requisite  in  all  families.  Is.,  2s.  Gd.,  and  5s. 

RIMMEL’S  PURE  WHITE  GLYCERINE  SOAP,  6d.  and  is. 
RIMMEL'S  AROMATIC  OZONIZER,  OR  NATURAL  AIR  PURIFIER, 

A  fragrant  powder,  protlueiiig  by  simple  slow  evaporation  the 
refi-esliingaiul  liealthyemanatiuiisof  the  I’iiieaml  Kuealyptns 
Forests.  It  is  well  adapted  for  I'laeesof  Worship,  Hospitals, 
Sehool-rooms,  Theatres,  Concert  Halls,  Hotels,  Dwelling 
Houses,  Cabins  of  Ships,  Ac.  Dr.  Hassall,  in  his  analytical 
report,  says,  “A  more  elfectivo  and  agreeable  disinfectant 
has  never  been  before  olfered  to  the  I’ublic.” 

^  Price  Is.  (by  post  for  15  stamps). 

KUOEINI*^  RI3131EIL,, 

PERFIMEK  1!V  APIDI.MIIE.M  TO  Il.lMl.  THE  |•l:l.\fESS  OF  TV.TIES. 

Ofi,  Strand;  128,  Regent-street;  and  21,  Cornhill,  London. 


THE  GREAT  FAMILY  MEDICINE  OF  THE  AGE. 


NEVER  CO 
.\ 

JOIRVEY 

Established 


TVITIIOUT 
THESE 
PILLS. 

A.D.  1835. 


Are  warranted  not  to  contain  a  single  particle  f>f  mercury  or 
any  other  mineral  substance,  but  to  consist  entirely  of  medicinal 
matters  purely  vegetable. 

Jlitre  hern  used  hy  the  Public  for  oner  Forty  Years, 

And  have  proved  their  value  in  thousands  of  instances  in 
Diseases  of  the  Head,  Chest,  Bowels,  Liver,  and  Kidneys ;  also 
in  Ulcers,  Sores,  and  Uheniiiatism ;  and  in  all  Skin  Complaints 
are  one  of  the  BEST  MEDICINES  KNOWN. 

Prepared  and  sold  wholesale  and  retail,  in  boxes,  price  7'd., 
Is.  l-id.,  and  2s.  9d.,  by  (i.  Wheliton  &  SoN,  3,  Crane-court, 
Fleet-street,  London,  and  sent  free  to  any  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom  on  receipt  of  8,  14,  or  33  Stamps. 


Sold  by  all  Chemists  and  Medicine  Vendors. 


THE  “EXCELSIOR”  PATENT  SPRING 

MATTRESS. 

Ease,  Comfort,  Cleanliness,  Uniform  Elasticity,  Adaptation  to  form  of  Body, 
Noiselessness  and  Economy,  all  attained  to  perfection. 

HIGHEST  AWARD  ^  Certificate  of  Merit  at  Mancliester  and  Salford  Sanitary  Association’^s 


(Exhibition  in  connection  with  British  Medical  Society,  August  6 — 18, 1877. 
(  Sanitary  Institute  of  Great  Britain’s  Leamington  Exhibition,  October  3 — 
(18,1877.' 

SUPPLIED  BY  CABINET  MAKERS,  UPHOLSTERERS,  AND  FURNISHING  IRONMONGERS. 


PRIZE  MEDAL. 


ILLUSTRATED  DESCRIPTIVE  CIRCULARS  FROM 

CHORLTON  AND  DUGDALE,  19,  BLACKFRIARS  STREET,  MANCHESTER. 


THE  “PEACOCK”  VELVETEEN, 

A  New  Velveteen,  which  Never  turns  Brown. 

After  many  and  enstly  e.spcriment<,  a  process  of  Dyeing 
Velveteen  lias  been  discovered  which  produces  a  Pekm.\xent 
Blue-  Black.  These  Velveteens  are  now  otfered  to  the  Trade  by 

^SIIXOIN  Ac  CO., 

45,  CHOELTON  STREET,  MANCHESTER. 

JOHN  JACKSON, 

MANUFACTURER  OF  JET  ORNAMENTS, 

16,  WESTBOROUGH  STREET,  SCARBOROUGH. 

Parcels  are  forwarded  to  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
to  the  Colonies,  Ac.  Price  Lists  post  free. 


Manchester,  Jane  13th,  1877. 
To  Mr.  Page  D.  Woodcock,  Norwich. 

Sir, — 1  have  found  your  Pills  an  excellent  preparation  for 
♦he  Constipation  and  Flatulency  so  common  m  both  sexes. 
They  possess  great  advantages  over  other  Pills.  Their  uniformity 
in  strength,  the  smallness  of  the  dose,  and  the  certainty  of  their 
action,  commend  them  to  those  who  require  a  Tonic  to  assist 
digestion,  relieve  Wind  in  the  Stomach,  exert  a  special  influence 
on  the  Liver,  and  also  the  peristaltic  motion  of  the  Bowels, 
resulting  from  Chronic  Indigestion  and  lack  of  Assimilation. 
The  more  my  experience  in  their  varied  applicability  extends, 
the  more  their  beneficial  etfects  appear,  and  many  households 
have  found  a  great  friend  in  your  preparation,  for  the  promotion 
of  a  healthy  digestion.  Their  fayonrable  action  are  all  that 
could  be  wished  for. 

I  am,  faithfully  yonrs,  THOS.  FOSTER  KER,  Surgeon. 

Of  all  Medicine  Vendors,  at  1/1^  and  2/9. 


PAGE  WOODCOCK'S 

WIND  PILLS 


GLBNFIELD 

STAHCH 

Has  for  many  Years  been  exclusively  used 
in  the  Eoyal  Laundry. 

“The  bes^tjtorch  I  Laundeess. 

"  Cleanly  in  use,  economical, ..  „  ,, _ _  _ 

and  gives  perfect  stiffness  and  ]  Mielinee^  and  Deess- 
gloss  difficult  to  excel.”  ^  makee. 

“  Particularly  adapted  for  “  Englishwoman’s 
clear  starching  muslins.”  )  Domestic  Magazine.” 


JOSEPH  ARTHUR  WOOD, 


SUPER 

SCOTCH 

FINGERING 

WOOLS. 


MANUFACTUEER  OF 

BEGIgTCREPt 


KNITTING 


EHBROIDERT 

TARNS. 


SPECIALITIC,  my  NEWIiY.EEGISTEEED 

"ZENOBIA"  KNITTING  YARN. 

These  Wools  are  sold  V>y  Drapers,  Haberdashers,  and  Fancy  Wool 
Eepositories  throughout  the  country. 
Wholesalo-HARE  STREET  MILLS,  HALIFAX. 
Ladies  should  ask  for  my  WOOLS  if  they  want  LENGTH  and 
QUALITY. 


TO  SECDBE  A  GOOD  COMPLEXION, 

USE 

PEARS’  TRANSPARENT  SOAP, 

A  speciality  for  sensitive  skin,  removing  all  wrinkles,  redness,  roughness,  and  chapping,  and  maintaining 
a  healthl'ul  condition  of  the  skin — the  basis  of  all  beauty.  Its  purity  has  induced  the  Surgeons  of 
St.  John’s  Hospital  for  the  Skin,  Leicester-square,  London,  to  recommend  it  there  to  all  patients.  Its 
durability  makes  it  the  cheapest  to  use,  and  its  perfume  the  most  agreeable. 

SOLD  EVERYWHERE  BY  CHEMISTS  AND  PERFUMERS. 


SIX  PRIZE  MEDALS. 


SIX  PRIZE  MEDALS. 


None  are  Genuine  without  the  Name  and  Trade 
Mark  of  J.  &  J.  CASH,  Coventry. 


CROSBYS 

BALSAMIC 

GOUGH  ELIXIR 

Is  Biwcially  recommended  by  several  emincut  Physiofciiis,  nud  by 
DR.  EOOKE,  Scarborough,  Author  of  the  "Anti- Lancet.’' 

It  lins  l)ecn  used  with  the  most  signal  success  for  Asthma, 
Itroiichitis,  Cousuinptiou,  C"Ughs,  Inlliieuza,  Coiisiiiiintive  Night- 
Sweats,  Si,itting  of  blood,  Shurtucss  of  breath,  nud  all  Allcetions 
of  the  Throat  aud  Chest. 

Sold  in  bottles,  at  Is.  9d.,  4s.  G<1.,  and  11s.  each,  by  all 
res])ectable  Chemists,  and  wholesale  by  JAMES  M.  CKOSBY, 
Chemist,  Scarborough. 

«i~  Invalids  should  read  Crosby’s  Prize  Treatise  on  ’’  Diseases 
OF  THE  Lukus  ani>  Air-Vessels,”  a  copy  of  which  can  he  bad 
Gratis  of  all  Chemists. 


CASH’S 

CAMBRIC 

FRILLING 


TO  BE  HAD  OF  DRAPERS 
EVERYWHERE. 


In  the  Wear,  Washing,  and  getting  up,  this  New 
Pattern  has  proved  very  satisfactory,  and  is  highly 
recommended  for  Ladies*  and  Children’s  VTardrobes. 


BLACK-LEAD 


CLEAN!  NO  DUST!! 

The  DOME  ISL.ACK  LEAD  differs  from  the  ordi< 
nary  kinds  in  the  following  IMPORTANT  POINTS— 

It  is  manufactured  only  from  selected  materials  of  the  BEST 
QUALITY,  and  being  prepared  by  a  special  process,  it  not  only 
POLISHES  QUICKLY,  but  also  adheres  at  once  to  the  stove 
or  grate,  thereby  AVOIDING  INJURY  TO  THE  FURNl- 
'lURE  from  dust.— Sold  by  Grocers  and  Oilmen  everywhere. 
FOR  EXCELLENCS  Cfll  fl  MFHAI  FOR  CLEANLINESS 
*0P  QUALITY  UULU  meUAL  IN  USB 


p;:  JA  MER  AJS  0  N  S  ,PLY  MOUTH.] 


